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By  Mr.  HORACE  WALPOLE. 


JAHiftoire  n’eft  fondee  que  fur  Ie  temoignage  des  Auteurs  qui  nous  l’ont  tranf- 
mife.  II  importe  done  extremement,  pour  la  f^avoir,  de  bien  connoitrc 
quels  etoient  ces  Auteurs.  Rien  n’eft  a  negliger  en  ce  point  j  le  terns  ou  ils 
ont  vecu,  leur  naiffance,  Ieur  patrie,  la  part  qu’ils  ont  eue  aux  affaires,  les 
moyens  par  lefquels  ils  ont  ete  inftruits,  et  l’interet  qu’ils  y  pouvoient  prendre, 
font  des  circonftances  eflentielles  qu’il  n’eft  pas  permis  d’ignorer  :  dela  de¬ 
pend  le  plus  ou  le  moins  d’autorite  qu’ils  doivent  avoir  :  et  fans  cette  con- 
noiftance,  on  courra  rifque  tres  fouvent  de  prendre  pour  guide  un  Hiftorien 
de  mauvaife  foi,  ou  du  moins,  mal  informe. 
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SO  incompetent  has  the  generality  of  hiftorians 
been  for  the  province  they  have  undertaken, 
that  it  is  almoft  a  queftion,  whether,  if  the 
dead  of  paft  ages  could  revive,  they  would  be  able  to 
reconnoitre  the  events  of  their  own  times,  as  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  by  ignorance  and  mifreprefentation. 
All  very  ancient  hiftory,  except  that  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  Jews,  is  a  perfect  fable.  It  was  written  by 
priefts,  or  collected  from  their  reports  ;  and  calcu¬ 
lated  folely  to  raife  lofty  ideas  of  the  origin  of  each 
nation.  Gods  and  demi-god's  were  the  principal 
adtors  ;  and  truth  is  feldom  to  be  expected  where 
the  perfonages  are  fupernatural.  The  Greek  hifto¬ 
rians  have  no  advantage  over  the  Peruvian,  but  in 
the  beauty  of  their  language,  or  from  that  language 
being  more  familiar  to  us.  Mango  Capac,  the  fon  of 
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the  fun,  is  as  authentic  a  founder  of  a  royal  race,  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Heraclidas.  What  truth  indeed 
could  be  expected,  when  even  the  identity  of  perfon 
is  uncertain  ?  The  actions  of  one  were  afcribed  to 
many,  and  of  many  to  one.  It  is  not  known  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  a  fingle  Hercules  or  twenty. 

As  nations  grew  polifhed,  Hiftory  became  better 
authenticated.  Greece  itfelf  learned  to  fpeak  a  little 
truth.  Rome,  at  the  hour  of  its  fall,  had  the  con- 
folation  of  feeing  the  crimes  of  its  ufurpers  pub- 
lifhed.  The  vanquifhed  inflicted  eternal  wounds  on 

their  conquerors - but  who  knows,  if  Pompey  had 

lucceeded,  whether  Julius  (kefar  would  not  have 
been  decorated  as  a  martyr  to  publick  liberty  ?  At 
fome  periods  the  fuffering  criminal  captivates  all 
hearts ;  at  others,  the  triumphant  tyrant.  Auguftus, 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
Charles  Stuart,  falling  in  his  own  blood,  are  held  up 
to  admiration.  Truth  is  left  out  of  the  difcuilion  ; 

and 
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and  odes  and  anniverfary  fermons  give  the  law  to 
hiftory  and  credulity. 

But  if  the  crimes  of  Rome  are  authenticated,  the 
cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  its  virtues.  An  able  critic 
has  fhown  that  nothing  is  more  problematic  than  the 
hiftory  of  the  three  or  four  firft  ages  of  that  city. 
As  the  confuftons  of  the  ftate  increafed,  fo  do  the 
confuftons  in  its  ftory.  The  empire  had  mafters, 
whofe  names  are  only  known  from  medals.  It  is 
uncertain  of  what  princes  feveral  empreftes  were  the 
wives.  If  the  jealoufy  of  two  antiquaries  intervenes, 
the  point  becomes  inexplicable.  Oriuna,  on  the 
medals  of  Carauftus,  ufed  to  pafs  for  the  moon  :  of 
late  years  it  is  become  a  doubt  whether  fhe  was  not 
his  confort.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  fhe 
was  moon  or  emprefs  :  but  how  little  muft  we  know 
of  thofe  times,  when  thofe  land-marks  to  certainty, 
royal  names,  do  not  ferve  even  that  purpofe  !  In  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  are  feveral  coins  of  fo- 
vereigns,  whofe  country  cannot  now  be  gueftcd  at. 
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The  want  of  records,  of  letters,  of  printing,  of 
critics ;  wars,  revolutions,  factions,  and  other  caufes, 
occafioned  thefe  defects  in  ancient  hiftory.  Chrono- 
logy  and  aftronomy  are  forced  to  tinker  up  and  re¬ 
concile,  as  well  as  they  can,  thofe  uncertainties. 
This  fatisfies  the  learned — -but  what  fhould  we  think 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  to  be  calculated 
two  thoufand  years  hence  by  eclipfes,  left  the  con- 
queft  of  Canada  fhould  be  afcribed  to  James  the  Firft  ? 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  Roman  empire  was 
refettled,  nay,  when  a  new  metropolis  was  erected, 
in  an  age  of  fcience  and  arts,  while  letters  ftill  held 
up  their  heads  in  Greece  ;  confequently,  when  the 
great  outlines  of  truth,  I  mean  events,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  at  that  very  period  a  new 
deluge  of  error  burft  upon  the  world.  Chriftian 
monks  and  faints  laid  truth  wafte  ;  and  a  mock  fun 
rofe  at  Rome,  when  the  Roman  fun  funk  at  Con.- 
ftantinople.  Virtues  and  vices  were  rated  by  the 
ftandard  of  bigotry  ;  and  the  militia  of  the  church 
2  became 


became  the  only  hiftorians.  The  heft  princes  were 
reprefented  as  monfters  ;  the  worft,  at  lead  the  moft 
ufelefs,  were  deified,  according  as  they  deprefled  or 
exalted  turbulent  and  enthufiaftic  prelates  and  friars. 
Nay,  thefe  men  were  fo  deftitute  of  temper  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  that  they  dared  to  fuppoie  that  common 
fenfe  would  never  revifit  the  earth  :  and  accordingly 
wrote  with  fo  little  judgment,  and  committed  fuch 
palpable  forgeries,  that  if  we  cannot  difcover  what 
really  happened  in  thofe  ages,  we  can  at  leaft  be  very 
fure  what  did  not.  How  many  general  perfecutions 
does  the  church  record,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
fmalleft  trace  ?  What  donations  and  charters  were 
forged,  for  which  thofe  holy  perfons  would  lofe  their 
ears,  if  they  were  in  this  age  to  prefent  them  in  the 
moft  common  court  of  judicature  ?  Yet  how  long 
were  thefe  impoftorsthe  only  perfons  who  attempted 
to  write  hiftory  ! 

But  let  us  lay  afide  their  interefted  lies,  and  con- 

fider  how  far  they  were  qualified  in  other  refpe&s  to 

tranfmit 
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tranfmit  faithful  memorials  to  pofterity.  In  the  ages 
I  fpeak  of,  the  barbarous  monkifh  ages,  the  ffiadow 
of  learning  that  exifted  was  confined  to  the  clergy  : 
they  generally  wrote  in  Latin,  or  in  verfe,  and  their 
compofitions  in  both  were  truly  barbarous.  The 
difficulties  of  rhime,  and  the  want  of  correfpondent 
terms  in  Latin,  were  no  finall  impediments  to  the 
fevere  march  of  truth.  But  there  were  worfe  ob¬ 
stacles  to  encounter.  Europe  was  in  a  continual  ftate 
of  warfare.  Little  princes  and  great  lords  were  con¬ 
stantly  ikirmiffiing  and  fcrambling  for  trifling  addi¬ 
tions  of  territory,  or  wafting  each  others  borders. 
Geography  was  very  imperfed  ;  no  police  exifted  • 
roads,  fuch  as  they  were,  were  dangerous ;  and  pofts 
were  not  eftabliflied.  Events  were  only  known  by 
rumour,  from  pilgrims,  or  by  letters  carried  by  cou¬ 
riers  to  the  parties  interefted  :  the  public  did  not 
enjoy  even  thofe  fallible  vehicles  of  intelligence,  news¬ 
papers.  In  this  fttuation  did  monks,  at  twenty,  fifty, 
an  hundred,  nay,  a  thoufand  miles  diftance  (and  un- 
dci  the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned  even  twenty7 

miles 
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miles  were  confiderable)  undertake  to  write  hiftory-- 

and  they  wrote  it  accordingly. 

/ 

If  we  take  a  furvey  of  our  own  hiftory,  and  exa¬ 
mine  it  with  any  attention,  what  an  unlatisfadlory 
picture  does  it  prefent  to  us !  How  dry,  how  fuper- 
ficial,  how  void  of  information  !  Flow  little  is  re¬ 
corded  befides  battles,  plagues,  and  leligious  foun¬ 
dations  1  That  this  iliould  be  the  cafe,  before  the 
Conqueft,  is  not  furprizing.  Our  empire  was  but 
forming  itfelf,  or  re-collecding  its  divided  members 
into  one  mafs,  which,  from  the  defertion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  had  fplit  into  petty  kingdoms.  The  inva- 
fions  of  nations  as  barbarous  as  ourfelves,  mterlered 
with  every  plan  of  policy  and  order  that  might  have 
been  formed  to  fettle  the  emerging  ftate  ;  and i  warms 
of  foreign  monks  were  turned  loofe  upon  us  witn 
their  new  faith  and  myfteries,  to  bewilder  and  con¬ 
found  the  plain  good  fenfe  of  our  anceitors.  It  was 
too  much  to  have  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Popes  to  com¬ 
bat  at  once  l 
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Our  language  fuftered  as  much  as  our  government ; 
and  not  having  acquired  much  from  our  Roman 
matters,  was  miferably  disfigured  by  the  fubfequent 
invaders.  The  unconquered  parts  of  the  ifland  re¬ 
tained  fome  purity  and  feme  precifion.  The  Welttx 
and  Erfe  tongues  wanted  not  harmony  :  but  never 
did  exift  a  more  barbarous  jargon  than  the  dialed:, 
flill  venerated  by  antiquaries,  and  called  Saxon.  It 
was  fo  uncouth,  fo  inflexible  to  all  compofltion,  that 
the  monks,  retaining  the  idiom,  were  reduced  to  write 
in  what  they  took  or  meant  for  Latin. 

The  Norman  tyranny  fucceeded,  and  gave  this 
Babel  of  favage  founds  a  wrench  towards  their  own 
language.  Such  a  mixture  necefiarily  required  ages 
to  bring  it  to  fome  ftandard  :  and,  confequently, 
whatever  compofltions  were  formed  during  its  pro* 
grefs,  were  fure  of  growing  obfolete.  However,  the 
authors  of  thofe  days  were  not  likely  to  make  thefe 
obvious  refledions  ;  and  indeed  feem  to  have  aimed 
at  no  one  perfedion.  From  the  Conqueft  to  the 
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reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  is  difficult  to  dilcover 
any  one  beauty  in  our  writers,  but  their  flmplicity. 
They  told  their  tale,  like  ftory-tellers  ;  that  is,  they 
related  without  art  or  ornament  ;  and  they  related 
whatever  they  heard.  No  councils  of  princes,  no 
motives  of  condud,  no  remoter  fprings  of  adion,  did 
they  inveftigate  or  learn.  We  have  even  little  light 
into  the  characters  of  the  adors.  A  king  or  an  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  are  the  only  perfons  with  whom 
we  are  made  much  acquainted.  The  barons  are  all 
reprefented  as  brave  patriots  ;  but  we  have  not  the 
fatisfadion  of  knowing  which  of  them  were  really  fo ; 
nor  whether  they  were  not  all  turbulent  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  The  probability  is,  that  both  kings  and  nobles 
wifhed  to  encroach  on  each  other  :  and  it  any  fparks 
of  liberty  were  {truck  out,  in  all  likelihood  it  was 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  either  the  flint  or  the 

fleel. 

Hence  has  it  been  thought  neceflary  to  give  a  new 

drefs  to  Englifh  hiftory.  Recourfe  has  been  had  to 
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records,  and  they- are  far  from  corroborating  the  tefli- 
monies  of  our  hiftorians.  Want  of  authentic  mate¬ 
rials  has  obliged  our  later  writers  to  leave  the  mafs 
pretty  much  as  they  found  it.  Perhaps  all  the  requi- 
fite  attention  that  might  have  been  bellowed,  has  not 
-  been  bellowed.  It  demands  great  induftry  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  wade  into  fuch  abftrufe  llores  as  records  and 
charters  :  and  they  being  jejune  and  narrow  in  them- 
felves,  very  acute  criticifm  is  neceffary  to  ftrike  light 
from  their  affillance.  If  they  folemnly  contradict 
hiftorians  in  material  fadts,  we  may  lofe  our  hiftory  ; 
but  it  is  impoffible  to  adhere  to  our  hiftorians.  Par¬ 
tiality  man  cannot  intirely  diveft  himfelf  of  ;  it  is  fo  na¬ 
tural,  that  the  bent  of  a  writer  to  one  fide  or  the  other 
of  a  queftion  is  almoft  always  difcoverable.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  favouring  and  lying— and 
yet  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  ftream  of  ourjiifto- 
rians,  milled  by  their  originals,  have  not  fallified  one 
reign  in  our  annals  in  the  grofteft  manner.  The  mo¬ 
derns  are  only  guilty  of  taking  on  trull  what  they 
ought  to  have  examined  more  fcrupuloully,  as  the 
2  authors 
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authors,  whom  they  copied  were  all  ranked  on  one  fide 
in  a  flagrant  feafon  of  party.  But  no  excufe  can  be 
made  for  the  original  authors,  who,  I  doubt,  have 
violated  all  rules  of  truth. 

The  confuflons  which  attended  the  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  threw  an 
obfcurity  over  that  part  of  our  annals,  which  it  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  difpel.  We  have  fcarce  any  au¬ 
thentic  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  ;  and  ought  to  read  his  hiftory  with  much 
diftruft,  from  the  boundlefs  partiality  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  to  the  oppoflte  caufe.  That  diffi¬ 
dence  fhould  increafe  as  we  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
his  brother. 

i  —  ► 

It  occurred  to  me  Tome  years  ago,  that  the  picture 
of  Richard  the  Third,  as  drawn  by  hiftorians,  was  a 
character  formed  by  prejudice  and  invention.  I  did 
not  take  Shakefpeare’s  tragedy  for  a  genuine  reprefen- 
tation,  but  I  did  take  the  ftory  of  that  reign  for  a 
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tragedy  of  imagination.  Many  of  the  .crimes  im¬ 
puted  to  Richard  feemed  improbable  ;  and,  what 
was  Wronger,  contrary  to  his  intereft.  A  few  inci¬ 
dental  circumftances  corroborated  my  opinion  ;  an 
original  and  important  inftrument  was  pointed  out 
to  me  laft  winter,  which  gave  rife  to  the  following 
fheets  ,  and  as  it  was  ealy  to  perceive,  under  all  the 
glare  of  encomiums  which  hiftorians  have  heaped  on 
the  wifdom  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  he  was  a  mean 
and  unfeeling  tyrant,  I  fufpeded  that  they  had 
blackened  his  rival,  till  Henry,  by  the  contrail, 
fhould  appear  in  a  kind  of  amiable  light.  The  more 
1  examined  their  ftory,  the  more  I  was  confirmed  in 

my  opinion  : - and  with  regard  to  Henry,  one  con- 

fequence  I  could  not  help  drawing  ;  that  we  have 
either  no  authentic  memorials  of  Richard’s  crimes, 
or,  at  moll,  no  account  of  them  but  from  Lancaftrian 
hiftorians  ;  whereas  the  vices  and  injuftice  of  Henry 
are,  though  palliated,  avowed  by  the  concurrent  tefti- 
mony  of  his  panegyrifts.  Sufpicions  and  calumny 
were  fattened  on  Richard  as  fo  many  affaffinations. 

The 
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The  murders  committed  by  Henry  were  indeed  exe¬ 
cutions— and  executions  pafs  for  prudence  with 
prudent  hiftorians  ;  for  when  a  fuccefsful  king  is 
chief  juftice,  hiftorians  become  a  voluntary  jury. 

If  I  do  not  flatter  rnyfelf,  I  have  unravelled  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  dark  period.  Whether  fatis- 
fadorily  or  not,  my  readers  muft  decide.  Nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  whether  I  have  or  not.  The  attempt 
was  mere  matter  of  curioflty  and  fpeculation.  If 
any  man,  as  idle  as  rnyfelf,  fhould  take  the  trouble 
to  review  and  canvafs  my  arguments,  I  am  ready  to 
yield  fo  indifferent  a  point  to  better  reafons.  Should 
declamation  alone  be  ufed  to  contradid  me,  I  fhall 
not  think  I  am  lefs  in  the  right. 

Nov.  28th,  1767. 
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HERE  is  a  kind  of  litterary  fuperftition,  which 


men  are  apt  to  contract  from  habit,  and  which 


makes  them  look  on  any  attempt  towards  fhaking  their 
belief  in  any  eftablilhed  characters,  no  matter  whether 
good  or  bad,  as  a  fort  of  prophanation.  They  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  adhere  to  their  firft  impreffions,  and  are  equally 
offended  at  any  innovation,  whether  the  perfon,  whole 
character  is  to  be  railed  or  deprelfed,  were  patriot  or 
tyrant  faint  or  fmner.  No  indulgence  is  granted  to  thofe 
who  would  afcertain  the  truth.  The  more  the  teftimonies 
on  either  fide  have  been  multiplied,  the  ftronger  is  the 
conviction ;  though  it  generally  happens  that  the  original 
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evidence  is  wonderous  {lender,  and  that  the  number  of 
writers  have  but  copied  one  another  j  or,  what  is  worfe, 
have  only  added  to  the  original,  without  any  new  authority. 
Attachment  fo  groundlefs  is  not  to  be  regarded  ;  and  in 
mere  matters  of  curiofity,  it  were  ridiculous  to  pay  any 
deference  to  it.  If  time  brings  new  materials  to  light,  if 
fadts  and  dates  confute  hiftorians,  what  does  it  fignify  that 
we  have  been  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  under  an 
error  ?  Does  antiquity  confecrate  darknefs  ?  Does  a  lie 
become  venerable  from  its  age  ? 

Hiftoric  juftice  is  due  to  all  chara&ers.  Who  would  not 
vindicate  Henry  the  Eighth  or  Charles  the  Second,  if  found 
to  be  falfely  traduced  ?  Why  then  not  Richard  the  Third  ? 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  any  man  living  whether  or 
not  he  was  as  bad  as  he  is  reprefented  ?  No  one  noble 
family  is  fprung  from  him. 

However,  not  to  difturb  too  much  the  erudition  of  thofc 

who  have  read  the  difmal  fcory  of  his  cruelties,  and  fettled 

their  ideas  of  his  tyranny  and  ufurpation,  I  declare  I  am 

not  going  to  write  a  vindication  of  him.  All  I  mean  to 

fhow,  is,  that  though  he  may  have  been  as  execrable  as  we 

are  told  he  was,  we  have  little  or  no  reafon  to  believe  fo. 

If  the  propenfity  of  habit  £hould  dill  incline  a  Angle  man 

to  fuppofe  that  all  he  has  read  of  Richard  is  true,  I  beg  no 

* 

more* 
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more,  than  that  that  perfon  would  be  fo  impartial  as  to  own 
that  he  has  little  or  no  foundation  for  fuppofing  fo. 

I  will  ftate  the  lift  of  the  crimes  charged  on  Richard;  I 
will  fpecify  the  authorities  on  which  he  was  acciifed  ;  I 
will  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  hiftorians  by  whom  he 
was  accufed  ;  and  will  then  examine  the  circumftances  of 
each  crime  and  each  evidence  ;  and  laftly,  fhow  that  fome 
of  the  crimes  were  contrary  to  Richard’s  intereft,  and  almoft 
all  inconfiftent  with  probability  or  with  dates,  and  fome  of 
them  involved  in  material  contradictions. 

Suppofed  crimes  of  Richard  the  Third. 

ift.  His  murder  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

2d.  His  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

3d.  The  murder  of  his  brother  George  duke  of  Clarence. 

4th.  The  execution  of  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Vaughan. 

3th.  The  execution  of  Lord  Haftings. 

6th.  The  murder  of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother. 

7th.  The  murder  of  his  own  queen. 

To  which  may  be  added,  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  lift 
to  blacken  him,  his  intended  match  with  his  own  niece 
Elizabeth,  the  penance  of  Jane  Shore,  and  his  own  perfonal 
deformities. 

B  2 
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I.  Of  the  murder  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  foil  of 

Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward  the  Fourth  had  indubitably  the  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown ;  which  he  purfued  with  lingular  bravery  and 
addrefs,  and  with  all  the  arts  of  a  politician  and  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  a  conqueror.  Indeed  on  neither  fide  do  there  feem 
to  have  been  any  fcruples :  Yorkifts  and  Lancaflrians,  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  entered  into  any  engage¬ 
ments,  took  any  oaths,  violated  them,  and  indulged 
their  revenge,  as  often  as  they  were  depreffed  or  victorious. 
After  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury,  in  which  Margaret  and  her 
fon  were  made  prifoners,  young  Edward  was  brought  to 
the  prefence  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ;  “  but  after  the  king,” 
fays  Fabian,  the  oldeft  hiflorian  of  thofe  times,  “  had 

«  queflioned  with  the  faid  Sir  Edwarde,  and  he  had  an- 
<f  fwered  unto  hym  contrary  his  pleafure,  he  then  flrakc 
«  him  with  his  gauntlet  upon  the  face  j  after  which  ftroke, 
“  fo  by  him  received,  he  was  by  the  kynges  fervants  iricon- 
“  tinently  llaine.”  The  chronicle  of  Croyland  of  the  fame 
date  fays,  the  prince  was  flam  “  ultricibus  quorundam 
“  manibus  $”  but  names  nobody. 

Hall,  who  clofes  his  work  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  fays,  that  “  the  prince  beyinge  bold  of  flomache 
“  and  of  a  good  courage,  anfwered  the  king’s  queflion  (of 

“  how  he  durft  fo  prefumptuoufly  enter  into  his  realme  with 

“  banner 


- 
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«  banner  difplayed)  faiynge,  to  recover  my  father’s  king- 
«  dome  and  cnheritage,  &c.  at  which  wordes  kyng  Edward 
<s  faid  nothing)  but  with  his  hand  thtuft  him  fiom  him, 
«<  or,  as  fome  fay,  ftroke  him  with  his  gauntlet,  whome  in- 
“  continent,  they  that  ftode  about,  which  were  George 
<c  duke  of  Clarence,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  Thomas 
“  marques  Dorfet  (fon  of  queen  Elizabeth  Widville)  and 
“  William  lord  Haftynges,  fodainly  murthered  and 
“  pitiouily  manquelled.”  Thus  much  had  the  dory  gained 
from  the  time  of  Fabian  to  that  of  Hall. 


Hollingffied  repeats  thefe  very  words,  confequently  is  a 
tranfcriber  and  no  new  authority. 

John  Stowe  reverts  to  Fabian’s  account,  as  the  only  one 
not  grounded  on  hear-fay,  and  affirms  no  more,  than  that 
the  king  cruelly  fmote  the  young  prince  on  the  face  with 
his  gauntlet,  and  after  his  fervants  flew  him. 

Of  modern  hiftorians,  Rapin  and  Carte,  the  only  two 
who  feem  not  to  have  fwallowed  implicitly  all  the  vulgar 
tales  propagated  by  the  Lancaftrians  to  blacken  the  houfe  of 
York,  warn  us  to  read  with  allowance  the  exaggerated  re¬ 
lations  of  thofe  times.  The  latter  fufpeas,  that  at  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  monafteries  all  evidences  were  fuppreffed  that 

tended  to  weaken  the  right  of  the  prince  on  the  throne ; 

but 


but  as  Henry  the  Eighth  concentred  in  himfelf  both  the 
claim  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  that  ridiculous  one  of 
Henry  tne  Seventh,  he  feems  to  have  had  lefs  occasion  to 
b<~  anxious  led:  the  truth  fhould  come  out  ;  and  indeed  his 
father  had  involved  that  truth  in  fo  much  darknefs,  that  it 
was  little  likely  to  force  its  way.  Nor  was  it  necefiary  then 
to  load  the  memory  of  Richard  the  Third,  who  had  left 
no  offspring.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  no  competitor  to  fear 
but  the  defeendants  of  Clarence,  of  whom  he  feems  to  have 
had  fufficient  apprehenfion,  as  appeared  by  his  murder  of 
tne  old  countefs  of  Saliibury,  daughter  of  Clarence,  and 
his  endeavours  to  root  out  her  pofterity.  This  jealoufy  ac¬ 
counts  for  Hall  charging  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  well  as 
the  duke  of  Gloucetter,  with  the  murder  of  prince  Edward. 
But  in  accufations  of  fo  deep  a  dye,  it  is  not  fufficient 
ground  for  our  belief,  that  an  hiftorian  reports  them  with 
fuch  a  frivolous  palliative  as  that  phrafe,  as  fome  fay .  A 
cotempoiary  names  the  kings  fervants  as  perpetrators  of 
the  murder :  Is  not  that  more  probable,  than  that  the  king’s 
own  brothers  ffiould  have  dipped  their  hands  in  fo  foul  an 
affaffination  ?  Richard,  in  particular,  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  a  brave  and  martial  prince  :  he  had 
great  ffiare  in  the  victory  at  Tewkfbury  :  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  commanded  his  brother’s  troops  in  Scotland,  and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  battle  of 
Bofworth,  where  he  fell,  his  courage  was  heroic  :  he 
5  fought 
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fought  Richmond,  and  endeavoured  to  decide  their  quarrel 
by  a  perfonal  combat,  flaying  Sir  William  Brandon,  his 
rival’s  ftandard-bearer,  with  his  own  hand,  and  felling  to  the 
ground  Sir  John  Cheney,  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  his 
fury.  Such  men  may  be  carried  by  ambition  to  com¬ 
mand  the  execution  of  thofe  who  ftand  in  their  way  ; 
but  are  not  likely  to  lend  their  hand,  in  cold  blood,  to  a 
bafe,  and,  to  themfelves,  ufelefs  aflaffination.  How  did  it 
import  Richard  in  what  manner  the  young  prince  was  put 
to  death  ?  If  he  had  fo  early  planned  the  ambitious  de- 
fjo-ns  afcribed  to  him,  he  might  have  trailed  to  his  brother 
Edward,  fo  much  more  immediately  concerned,  that  the 
young  prince  would  not  be  fpared.  If  thofe  views  did  not, 
as  is  probable,  take  root  in  his  heart  till  long  afterwards, 
what  intereft  had  Richard  to  murder  an  unhappy  young 
prince  ?  This  crime  therefore  was  fo  unneceflary,  and  is 
fo  far  from  being  eftabliihed  by  any  authority,  that  he  de¬ 
fences  to  be  entirely  acquitted  of  it. 

II.  The  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

This  charge,  no  better  fupported  than  the  preceding,  is 
ftill  more  improbable.  “  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
“  Henry  the  Sixth,”  fays  Fabian,  “  divers  tales  wer  told. 
“  But  the  molt  common  fame  went,  that  he  was  flicken 
“  with  a  dagger  by  the  handes  of  the  duke  of  Gloceter.” 

The 
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•  The  author  of  the  Continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Croyland  fays  only,  that  the  body  of  king  Henry  was  found 
lifelefs  (exanime)  in  the  Tower.  “  Parcat  Deris”,  adds  he, 
<c  6c  fpatium  pcenitentiieEi  donet,  Quicunque  facriiegas  manus 
<c  in  Chriftum  Domini  aufus  eft  immittere.  Unde  et 
“  agens  tyranni,  patienfque  glorioli  martyris  titulum  merea- 
“  tur.”  The  prayer  for  the  murderer,  that  he  may  live 
to  repent,  proves  that  the  p  aft  age  was  written  immediately 
after  the  murder*  was  committed.  That  the  aflaftin  de~ 
ferved  the  appellation  of  tyrant,  evinces  that  the  historian's 
fufpicions  went  high  ;  but  as  he  calls  him  Quicunque, 
and  as  we  are  uncertain  whether  he  wrote  before  the  death 
of  Edward  the  Fourth  or  between  his  death  and  that  of 
Richard  the  Third,  we  cannot  afcertain  which  of  the 
brothers  he  meant.  In  ftrict  conftru&ion  he  Should  mean 
Edward,  becaufe  as  he  is  fpeaking  of  Henry’s  death,  Rich¬ 
ard,  then  only  duke  of  Gloucefter,  could  not  properly  be 
called  a  tyrant.  But  as  monks  were  not  good  grammatical 
critics,  I  (la all  lay  no  ftrefs  on  this  objection.  I  do  think  he 
alluded  to  Richard  ;  having  treated  him  feverely  in  the  fub- 
fequent  part  of  his  hiftory,  and  having  a  true  monkiSh  par¬ 
tiality  to  Edward,  whofe  cruelty  and  vices  he  Slightly  no¬ 
ticed,  in  favour  to  that  monarch’s  feverity  to  heretics  and 
eccleftaftic  expiations.  “  Is  princeps,  licet  diebus  fuis 
cupiditatibus  &  luxui  nimis  intemperaifter  indulfifte 

2  <c  credatur, 
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i(  credatur,  in  fide  tamen  catholicus  fumme,  hereticomm 
«  feveriffimus  hoftis,  fapientium  &  dodlorum  hominum 
<£  clericordmque  promotor  amantiffimus,  facramentorum 
“  ecclefiae  devotiffimus  venerator,  peccatorumque  fuorum 
££  omnium  paenitentiflimus  fuit.”  That  monfter  Philip 
the  Second  poffeffed  juft  the  fame  virtues.  Still,  I  fay,  let 
the  monk  fufpect  whom  he  would,  if  Henry  was  found  dead, 
the  monk  was  not  likely  to  know  who  murdered  him — 
and  if  he  did,  he  has  not  told  us. 

Hall  fays,  “  Poore  kyng  Henry  the  Sixte,  a  little  before 
££  deprived  of  hys  realme  and  imperial  croune,  was  now 
‘£  in  the  Tower  of  London  fpoyled  of  his  life  and  all 
££  wordly  felicite  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter  (as  the 
<£  conftant  fame  ranne)  which,  to  thintent  that  king  Ed- 
££  ward  his  brother  fhould  be  clere  out  of  al  fecret  lufpicyon 
££  of  fudden  invafion,  murthered  the  faid  king  with  a  dag- 
“  ger/'  Whatever  Richard  was,  it  feems  he  was  a  mod: 
excellent  and  kind-hearted  brother,  and  fcrupled  not  on  any 
occafion  to  be  the  Jack  Ketch  of  the  times,  We  fhall  fee 
him  foon  (if  the  evidence  were  to  be  believed)  perform  the 
fame  friendly  office  for  Edward  on  their  brother  Clarence. 
And  we  mud;  admire  that  he,  whofe  dagger  was  fo  flefhed 
in  murder  for  the  fervice  of  another,  fhould  be  fo  put  to  it 
to  find  the  means  of  making  away  with  his  nephews,  whofe 
deaths  were  confiderably  more  effential  to  him.  But  can 

C  this 
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this  accufatlon  be  allowed  gravely  ?  If  Richard  afpired  to 
the  crown,  whofe  whole  conduct  during  Edward’s  reign 
was  a  fcene,  as  we  are  told,  of  plau lability  and  decorum, 
would  he  officioufly  and  unneceffarily  have  taken  on  himfelf 
the  odium  of  flaying  a  faint-like  monarch,  adored  by  the 
people  ?  Was  it  his  intereft  to  fave  Edward’s  character  at 
the  expence  of  his  own  ?  Did  Henry  ftand  in  his  way,  de- 
pofed,  imprifoned,  and  now  childlefs  f  The  blind  and  in- 
difcriminate  zeal  with  which  every  crime  committed  in  that 
bloody  age  was  placed  to  Richard’s  account,  makes  it  greatly 
probable,  that  intereft  of  party  had  more  hand  than  truth 
in  drawing  his  picture.  Other  cruelties,  which  I  fhall 
mention,  and  to  which  we  know  his  motives,  he  certainly 
commanded  nor  am  I  defirous  to  purge  him  where  I  find 
him  guilty  :  but  mob-dories  or  Lancaftrian  forgeries  ought 
to  be  rejected  from  fober  hiftory ;  nor  can  they  be  repeated* 
without  expofing  the  writer  to  the  imputation  of  weaknefs 
and  vulgar  credulity. 

III.  The  murder  of  his  brother  Clarence. 


In  the  examination  of  this  article,  I  fhall  fet  afide  our 
hiftorians  (whofe  goffipping  narratives,  as  we  have  feen,  de- 
ferve  little  regard)  becaufe  we  have  better  authority  to  di¬ 
rect  our  inquiries  :  and  this  is,  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of 

Clarence* 
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Clarence,  as  it  is  fet  forth  in  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory 
(copied  indeed  from  Habington’s  Life  of  Edward  the  Fouith) 
and  by  the  editors  of  that  hiltory  jutlly  fuppoied  to  be  taken 
from  Stowe,  who  had  feen  the  original  bill  of  attainder. 
The  crimes  and  confpiracy  of  Clarence  are  there  particularly 
enumerated,  and  even  his  dealing  with  conjureis  and  ne¬ 
cromancers,  a  charge  however  abfurd,  yet  often  made  uie 
of  in  that  age.  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  of  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  had  been  condemned  on  a  parallel 
accufation.  In  France  it  was  a  common  charge;  and  I 
think,  fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Ed¬ 
ward  duke  of  Buckingham  was  faid  to  have  confulted  altro- 
logers  and  fuch  like  cattle,  on  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown. 
Whether  Clarence  was  guilty  we  cannot  eafily  tell ;  for  in 
thofe  times  neither  the  public  nor  the  prifoner  were  often 
favoured  with  knowing  the  evidence  on  which  fentence  was 
paded.  Nor  was  much  information  of  that  fort  given  to  or 
alked  by  parliament  itfelf,  previous  to  bills  of  attainder. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  appears  to  have  been  at  once  a  weak, 
volatile,  injudicious,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  brother  Edward,  had  efpoufed  the  daughter  of 
Warwick,  the  great  enemy  of  their  houfe,  and  had  even 
been  declared  fucceffor  to  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  fon  prince 
Edward.  Conduit  fo  abfurd  mult  have  left  lading  im- 
preffions  on  Edward’s  mind,  not  to  be  effaced  by  Clarence’s 
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fubfequent  treachery  to  Henry  and  Warwick.  The  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Croyland  mentions  the  ill-humour  and  difcontents 
of  Clarence;  and  all  our  authors  agree,  that  he  kept  no 
terms  with  the  queen  and  her  relations  *.  Habington  adds, 
that  thefe  difcontents  were  fecretly  fomented  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter.  Perhaps  they  were  :  Gloucefter  certainly  kept 
fair  with  the  queen,  and  profited  largely  by  the  forfeiture 
of  his  brother.  But  where  jealoufies  are  fecretly  fomented 

in 

T  hat  chronicle,  which  now-and-then,  though  feldom,  is  circumftan- 
tial,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter 
and  Anne  Nevil,  which  I  have  found  in  no  other  author  ;  and  which  feems  to 
tax  the  envy  and  rapacioufnefs  of  Clarence  as  the  caufes  of  the  diffention  be¬ 
tween  the  biotheis.  This  account,  and  from  a  cotemporary,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  Lady  Anne  is  pofitively  faid  to  have  been  only  betrothed  to 
Edward  prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  not  his  widow,  as 
is  carelefsly  called  by  all  our  hiftorians,  and  reprefented  in  Shakefpeare’s 
mafterly  fcene.  “  Poftquam  filius  regis  Henrici,  cui  Domina  Anna,  minor 
“  filia  comitis  Warwici,  defponfata  fuit,  in  prefato  bello  de  Tewkyfbury  oc- 
“•  cubuit,”  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter  defired  her  for  his  wife.  Clarence, 

was  unwilling  to  fnare  fo  rich  an  inheritance 
with  his  brother,  and  concealed  the  young  lady.  Gloucefter  was  too  alert 
for  him,  and  difcovered  the  Lady  Anne  in  the  drefs  of  a  cookmaid  in  London, 
and  removed  her  to  the  fan&uary  of  St.  Martin.  The  brothers  pleaded  each 
his  caufe  in  perfon  before  their  elder  brother  in  council ;  and  every  man, 
fays  the  author,  admired  the  ftrength  of  their  refpeftive  arguments.  The 
king  compofed  their  differences,  beftowed  the  maiden  on  Gloucefter,  and 
parted  the  eftate  between  him  and  Clarence  ;  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  heireffes,  and  who  had  brought  that  vaft  wealth  to  the  houfe  of 

Nevil 
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in  a  court,  they  feldom  come  to  the  knowledge  of  an  hiilo- 
rian  ;  and  though  he  may  have  gueffed  right  from  collateral 
circumftance's,  thefe  infinuations  are  mere  gratis  ditta,  and 
can  only  be  treated  as  furmifes  -f.  Hall,  Hollingfhed,  and 
Stowe  fay  not  a  word  of  Richard  being  the  perfon  who  put 
the  fentence  in  execution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
fay  he  openly  refilled  the  murder  of  Clarence  :  all  too  re¬ 
cord  another  circumftance,  which  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
that  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  barrel  or  butt  of  malmfey. 
Whoever  can  believe  that  a  butt  of  wine  was  the  engine  of 

his  death,  may  believe  that  Richard  helped  him  into  it,  and 

...  •  .  > 

Nevil,  remaining  the  only  fufferer,  being  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  abfolute  necef- 
fity,  as  appears  from  Dugdale.  In  fuch  times,  under  fuch  defpotic  difpenfations, 
the  greateft  crimes  were  only  confequences  of  the  oeconomy  of  government. 

_ _ Note,  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  Richard  efpoufe  the 

Lady  Anne  after  his  acceffion,  though  he  had  a  fon  by  her  ten  years  old  at 
that  time. 

f  The  chronicle  above  quoted  afferts,  that  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  demanded  the  execution  of  Clarence.  Is  it  credible  that,  on  a  proceed¬ 
ing  fo  public  and  fo  folemn  for  that  age,  the  brother  of  the  offended  mo¬ 
narch  and  of  the  royal  criminal  fhould  have  been  deputed,  or  would  have 
ffooped  to  fo  vile  an  office  i  On  fuch  occafions  do  arbitrary  princes  want 
tools  ?  Was  Edward’s  court  fo  virtuous  or  fo  humane,  that  it  could  furnifh 
no  affaffin  but  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood  ?  When  the  houfe  of  commons 
undertook  to  colour  the  king’s  refentment,  was  every  member  of  it  too  fcru- 
pulous  to  lend  his  hand  to  the  deed  ? 

•  *  * 
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kept  him  down  till  he  was  fufFocated.  But  the  drong  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  Richard  mud  be  acquitted,  and  indeed  even 
of  having  contributed  to  his  death,  was  the  tedimony  of 
Edward  himfelf.  Being  fome  time  afterward  follicited  to 
pardon  a  notorious  criminal,  the  king’s  confcience  broke 
forth  i  “  Unhappy  brother  !”  cried  he,  “  for  whom  no 
“  man  would  interceed — yet  ye  all  can  be  interceffors  for  a 
“  villain  !”  If  Richard  had  been  infligator  or  executioner, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  king  would  have  aflumed  the  whole 
mercilefs  criminality  to  himfelf,  without  bellowing  a  due 
fhare  on  his  brother  Glouceder.  Is  it  polFible  to  renew  the 
charge,  and  not  recollect  this  acquittal  ! 


The  three  preceding  accufations  are  evidently  uncertain 
and  improbable.  What  follows  is  more  obfcure  5  and  it  is 
on  the  enfuing  tranfadtions  that  I  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  we  have  little  or  no  authority  on  which  to  form  politive 
conclulions.  I  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  deaths  of 
Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother.  It  will,  I  think,  appear 
very  problematic  whether  they  were  murdered  or  not  :  and 
even  if  they  were  murdered,  it  is  impodible  to  believe 
the  account  as  fabricated  and  divulged  by  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth,  on  whofe  teftimony  the  murder  mud:  reft  at  laft  ; 
for  they,  who  fpeak  mod:  pofitively,  rvert  to  the  ftory 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  publilh  eleven  years  after  their  fup- 
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pofed  deaths,  and  which  is  fo  abfurd,  fo  incoherent,  and 
fo  repugnant  to  dates  and  other  fads,  that  as  it  is  no  longer 
neceftary  to  pay  court  to  his  majefty,  it  is  no  longer  necef- 
fary  not  to  treat  his  affertions  as  an  impudent  fidion.  I 
come  diredly  to  this  point,  becaufe  the  intervening  articles 
of  the  executions  of  Rivers,  Gray,  Vaughan,  and  Haftings 
will  naturally  find  their  place  in  that  difquifition. 

And  here  it  will  be  important  to  examine  thofe  hiftorians 
on  whofe  relation  the  ftory  fir  ft  depends.  Previous  to  this 
I  muft  afcertain  one  or  two  dates,  for  they  are  ftubborn  evi¬ 
dence  and  cannot  be  rejeded  :  they  exift  every  where,  and 
cannot  be  profcribed  even  from  a  Court  Calendar. 

Edward  the  Fourth  died  April  9th  1483.' 

Edward,  his  elded  fon,  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  his  fecond  fon,  was  about  nine. 

We  have  but  two  cotemporary  hiftorians,  the  author  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  and  John  Fabian.  The  hr  ft, 
who  wrote  in  his  convent,  and  only  mentioned  incidentally 
affairs  of  date,  is  very  barren  and  concife  :  he  appears  in¬ 
deed  not  to  have  been  ill  informed,  and  fometimes  even  in 
a  fituation  of  perfonally  knowing  the  tranfadions  of  the 

times  ;  for  in  one  place  we  are  told  in  a  marginal  note,, 

that 
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that  the  doctor  of  the  canon  law,  and  one  of  the  king’s 
councellors,  who  was  fent  to  Calais,  was  the  author  of  the 
Continuation.  Whenever  therefore  his  aflertions  are  pofi- 
tive,  and  not  merely  flying  reports,  he  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  fair  evidence,  fince  we  have  no  better.  And  yet  a  monk 
who  bufies  himfelf  in  recording  the  infignificant  events  of 
his  own  order  or  monadery,  and  who  was  at  mod  occa- 
lionally  made  ufe  of,  was  not  likely  to  know  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  and  mod  myderious  fecrets  of  date  ;  I  mean,  as  he 
was  not  employed  in  thofe  iniquitous  tran  actions — if  he  had 

been,  we  fhould  learn  or  might  expedf  dill  lei's  truth  from 
him. 

* 

John  Fabian  was  a  merchant,  and  had  been  iheriff  of 
London,  and  died  in  1512:  he  confequently  lived  on  the 
fpot  at  that  very  interefting  period.  Yet  no  iheriff  was  ever 
lefs  qualified  to  write  a  hiflory  of  England.  His  narrative  is 
dry,  uncircumdantial,  and  unimportant  :  he  mentions  the 
deaths  of  princes  and  revolutions  of  government,  with  the 
fame  phlegm  and  brevity  as  he  would  fpeak  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  churchwardens.  I  fay  not  this  from  any  partiality, 
or  to  decry  the  Ample  man  as  eroding  my  opinion;  for  Fa*- 
bian’s  tedimony  is  dir  from  bearing  hard  againd  Richard, 
even  though  he  wrote  under  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  would 
have  differed  no  apology  for  his  rival,  and  whofe  reign  was 

employed 
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employed  not  only  in  extirpating  the  houfe  of  York,  but  in 
forging  the  mod:  atrocious  calumnies  to  blacken  their  me¬ 
mories,  and  invalidate  their  juft  claim.  ® 

But  the  great  fource  from  whence  all  later  hiftorians  have 
taken  their  materials  for  the  reign  of  R-ichaid  the  I  hiid,  is  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Grafton,  the  next  in  order,  has  copied  him 
verbatim  :  fo  does  Hollingfhed — and  we  are  told  by  the 
former  in  a  marginal  note,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  under- 
fheriff  of  London  when  he  compofed  his  work.  It  is  in 
truth  a  compofition,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  He  was  then 
in  the  vigour  of  his  fancy,  and  frefh  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians,  whofe  manner  he  has  imitated 
in  divers  imaginary  orations.  They  ferve  to  lengthen  an  un¬ 
known  hiftory  of  little  more  than  two  months  into  a  pretty 
fizeable  volume ;  but  are  no  more  to  be  received  as  ge¬ 
nuine,  than  the  fads  they  are  adduced  to  countenance.  An 
under- fheriff  of  London,  aged  but  twenty-eight,  and  re¬ 
cently  marked  with  the  difpleafure  of  the  crown,  was  not 
likely  to  be  furnifhed  with  materials  from  any  high  autho¬ 
rity,  and  could  not  receive  them  from  the  beft  authority,  I 
mean  the  adverfe  party,  who  were  profcribed,  and  all  their 
chiefs  banifhed  or  put  to  death.  Let  us  again  recur  to  dates  *. 

*  Vide  Biog.  Britannica,  p.  3159. 
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Sir  Thomas  More  was  born  in  1480  :  he  was  appointed  under- 
fheriff  in  1508,  and  three  years  before  had  offended  Henry 
the  Seventh  in  the  tender  point  of  oppofing  a  fu  bifid  y. 
Buck,  the  apologifl  of  Richard  the  Third,  afcribes  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Sir  Thomas  to  the  information  of  archbilhop 
Morton  ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  had  been  brought  up  under 
that  prelate  but  Morton  died  in  1500,  when  Sir  Thomas 
was  but  twenty  years  old,  and  when  he  had  fcarce  thought 
of  writing  hiifory.  What  materials  he  had  gathered  from 
his  mailer  were  probably  nothing  more  than  a  general  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  preceding  times  in  difcourfe  at  dinner  or  in  a 
winter’s  evening,  if  fo  raw  a  youth  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
admitted  to  familiarity  with  a  prelate  of  that  rank  and  prime 
minifler.  But  granting  that  fuch  pregnant  parts  as  More’s 
had  leaped  the  barrier  of  dignity,  and  infinuated  himfelf  into 
the  archbifhop’s  favour  ,*  could  he  have  drawn  from  a  more 
corrupted  fource  ?  Morton  had  not  only  violated  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  Richard ;  but  had  been  the  chief  engine  to  de¬ 
throne  him,  and  to  plant  a  baflard  fcyon  in  the  throne.  Of 
all  men  living  there  could  not  be  more  fufpicious  teftimony 
than  the  prelate’s,  except  the  king’s  :  and  had  the  arch- 
bifhop  feledted  More  for  the  hiflorian  of  thofe  dark  fcenes, 
who  had  fo  much  interefl  to  blacken  Richard,  as  the  man 
who  had  rifen  to  be  prime  minifler  to  his  rival  ?  Take  it 
therefore  either  way  ;  that  the  archbifhop  did  or  did  not 

pitch 
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pitch  on  a  young  man  of  twenty  to  write  that  hiftory,  his 
authority  was  as  fufpicious  as  could  be. 

It  may  be  faid,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Sir  Thomas, 
who  had  fmarted  for  his  boldnefs  (for  his  father,  a  judge 
of  the  king’s  bench,  had  been  imprifoned  and  fined  for  his 
fon’s  offence)  had  had  little  inducement  to  flatter  the  Lan- 
caftrian  caufe.  It  is  very  true  ;  nor  am  I  inclined  to  im¬ 
pute  adulation  to  one  of  the  honefteft  ftatefmen  and  brighteft 
names  in  our  annals.  He  who  fcorned  to  fave  his  life  by 
bending  to  the  will  of  the  fon,  was  not  likely  to  canvafs  the 
favour  of  the  father,  by  proftituting  his  pen  to  the  humour 
of  the  court.  I  take  the  truth  to  be,  that  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  his  reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth  as  he  wrote  his  Utopia  5 
to  amufe  his  leifure  and  exercife  his  fancy.  He  took  up  a 
paltry  canvas  and  embroidered  it  with  a  flowing  defign  as  his 
imagination  fuggefted  the  colours.  I  ihould  deal  more  fe- 
verely  with  his  refpected  memory  on  any  other  hypothefis. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  fuch  palpable  and  material  falfhoods, 
as,  while  they  deftroy  his  credit  as  an  hiftorian,  would  re¬ 
proach  his  veracity  as  a  man,  if  we  could  impute  them  to 
premeditated  perverfion  of  truth,  and  not  to  youthful  le¬ 
vity  and  inaccuracy.  Standing  as  they  do,  the  foie  ground¬ 
work  of  that  reign’s  hiftory,  I  am  authorized  to  pronounce 
the  work,  invention  and  romance. 

D  2 
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Polidore  Virgil,  a  foreigner,  and  author  of  a  light  Latin 
hiftory,  was  here  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth.  I  may  quote  him  now-and-then,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Croyland  ;  but  neither  furnifti  us  with  much 

light. 

/ 

There  was  another  foreign  writer  in  that  age  of  far  greater 
authority,  whofe  negligent  hmplicity  and  veracity  are  un- 
queftionable  ;  who  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing  our 
ftory,  and  whofe  teftimony  is  corroborated  by  our  records  :  I 
mean  Philip  de  Comines.  He  and  Buck  agree  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  with  the  rolls  of  parliament  ;  Sir  Thomas  More 
with  none  of  them. 


Buck,  fo  long  exploded  as  a  lover  of  paradoxes,  and  as 
an  advocate  for  a  monfter,  gains  new  credit  the  deeper  this 
dark  fcene  is  fathomed.  Undoubtedly  Buck  has  gone  too 
far  ;  nor  are  his  ftyle  or  method  to  be  admired.  With  every 
intention  of  vindicating  Richard,  he  does  but  authenticate 
his  crimes,  by  fearching  in  other  ftory  for  parallel  inftances 
of  what  he  calls  policy.  No  doubt  politicians  will  acquit 
Richard,  if  confeffion  of  his  crimes  be  pleaded  in  defence  of 
them.  Policy  will  juftify  his  taking  off  opponents.  Policy 
will  maintain  him  in  removing  thofe  who  would  have  barred 
his  obtaining  the  crown,  whether  he  thought  he  had  a 

right 
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right  to  it,  or  was  determined  to  obtain  it.  Morality,  efpc- 
dally  in  the  latter  cafe,  cannot  take  his  part.  I  (hall  fpeak 
more  to  this  immediately.  Rapin  conceived  doubts  ;  but 
in  dead  of  purfuing  them,  wandered  after  judgments  ;  and 
they  will  lead  a  man  where-ever  he  has  a  mind  to  he  led.. 
Carte,  with  more  manly  fhrewdnefs,  has  luted  may  parts  of 
Richard’s  Rory,  and  gueffed  happily.  My  part  has  lefs 
penetration  j  but  the  parliamentary  hiftory,  the  compan- 
fon  of  dates,  and  the  authentic  monument  lately  come  to 
light,  and  from  which  I  fliall  give  extrads,  have  convinced 
me,  that,  if  Buck  is  too  favourable,  all  our  other  hiRorians 
are  blind  guides,  and  have  not  made  out  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  affertions. 

The  Rory  of  Edward  the  Fifth  is  thus  related  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  copied  from  him  by  all  our  hiRori- 
ans. 

When  the  king  his  father  died,  the  prince  kept  his  court 
at  Ludlow,  under  the  tuition  of  his  maternal  uncle  Anthony 
earl  Rivers.  Richard  duke  of  GlouceRer  was  in  the  north, 
returning  from  his  fuccefsful  expedition  againR  the  Scots. 
The  queen  wrote  inRantly  to  her  brother  to  bring  up  the. 
young  king  to  London,  with  a  train  of  two  thou  find  hoife  . 
a  fad  allowed  by  hiRorians,  and  which,  whether  a  prudent 

caution  or  not,  was  the  firR  overt- ad  of  the  new  reign  ;  and 

likely 
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likely  to  strike,  as  it  did  flrike,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and 
the  antient  nobility  with  a  jealoufy,  that  the  queen  intended 
to  exclude  them  from  the  adminiftration,  and  to  govern  in 
concert  with  her  own  family.  It  is  not  improper  to  obferve 
that  no  precedent  authorized  her  to  a  flu  me  fuch  power. 
Joan,  princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  and  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince,  had  no  fhare  in  the  government  during  the  minority 
of  her  fon  Richard  the  Second.  Catherine  of  Valois, 
widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  was  alike  excluded  from  the 
regency,  though  her  fon  was  but  a  year  old.  And  if  Ifa- 
bella  governed  on  the  depolition  of  Edward  the  Second,  it 
was  by  an  ufurped  power,  by  the  fame  power  that  had 
contributed  to  dethrone  her  hufband  ;  a  power  fandtified  by 
no  title,  and  confirmed  by  no  adl  of  parliament  The 
firfl:  flep  to  a  female  regency  enadted,  though  it  never 

took  place,  was  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Edward,  on  his  death-bed,  had  patched  up  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  his  wife’s  kindred  and  the  great  lords  of  the 

*  Twelve  guardians  were  appointed  by  parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Lan- 
carter  was  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  king’s  perfon.  The  latter,  being 
excluded  nom  exercifing  his  charge  by  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  gave  that  as 

a  reafon  for  not  obeying  a  fummons  to  parliament.  Vide  Parliam.  Hift.  vol.  i. 
p.  2c8.  215. 

t  the  a&  of  fuccelEon  in  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
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court  i  particularly  between  the  marquis  Dorfet,  the  queen’s 
fon,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  Haftings.  Yet  whether  the 
difgufted  lords  had  only  Teemed  to  yield,  to  fatisfy  the  dying 
king,  or  whether  the  fteps  taken  by  the  queen  gave  them 
new  caufe  of  umbrage,  it  appears  that  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  the  firft  to  communicate  his  fufpicions  to 
Gioucefter,  and  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  his  fervice.  Lord 
Haftings  was  fcarce  lefs  forward  to  join  in  like  meafures  : 
and  all  three,  it  is  pretended,  were  To  alert,  that  they  con¬ 
trived  to  have  it  infinuated  to  the  queen,  that  it  would  give 
much  offence  if  the  young  king  fhould  be  brought  to 
London  with  To  great  a  force  as  fhe  had  ordered  ;  on  which 
fuggeftions  file  wrote  to  Lord  Rivers  to  countermand  her 
firft  directions. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  ftifpeCt,  that  our  hiftorians  have  ima¬ 
gined  more  plotting  in  this  tranfadtion  than  could  eafily  be 
compafted  in  fo  fhort  a  period,  and  in  an  age  when  no  com¬ 
munication  could  be  carried  on  but  by  fpecial  meffengers,  in 
bad  roads,  and  with  no  relays  of  poft-horfes. 

Edward  the  Fourth  died  April  9th,  and  his  fon  made  his 
entrance  into  London* May  4th.  It  is  not  probable,  that 

#  Fabian. 
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tlie  queen  communicated  her  directions  for  bringing  up 
her  fon  with  an  armed  force  to  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  her  newly  reconciled  enemies.  But  She  might  be  be¬ 
trayed.  Still  it  required  fome  time  for  Buckingham  to  fend 
his  fervant  Percival  (though  Sir  Thomas  More  vaunts  his 
expedition)  to  York,  where  the  duke  of  Gloucester  then 
lay  •f'j  for  Percival’s  return  (it  muft  be  obferved  too  that 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  in  Wales,  confequently  did 
not  learn  the  queen’s  orders  on  the  Spot,  but  either  received 
the  account  from  London,  or  learnt  it  from  Ludlow) ;  for 
the  two  dukes  to  fend  inftru&ions  to  their  confederates  in 
London  }  for  the  impreffion  to  be  made  on  the  queen,  and 
for  her  difpatching  her  counter-orders  ;  for  Percival  to  poSl 
back  and  meet  Gloucester  at  Nottingham,  and  for  return¬ 
ing  thence  and  bringing  his  maSter  Buckingham  to  meet 
Richard  at  Northampton,  at  the  very  time  of  the  king’s 
arrival  there.  All  this  might  happen,  undoubtedly ;  and  yet 
who  will  believe,  that  fuch  mySterious  and  rapid  negocia- 

t  It  fhould  be  remarked  too,  that  the  duke  of  GIouce?:er  is  pofitively  faid 
to  be  celebrating  his  brother’s  obfequies  there.  It  not  only  ftrikes  off  part  of 
the  term  by  allowing  the  neceffary  time  for  the  news  of  king  Edward’s  death 
to  reach  York,  and  for  the  preparations  to  be  made  there  to  folemnize  a  fu¬ 
neral  for  him  3  but  this  very  circumftance  takes  off  from  the  probability  of 
Richard  having  as  yet  laid  any  plan  for  difpoffefHng  his  nephew.  Would  he 
have  loitered  at  York  at  fuch  a  crifis,  if  he  had  intended  to  Step  into  the 
throne  ? 
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tions  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Thomas  More  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  when,  as  it  will  appear,  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  very  material  and  public  fadts  that  happened  at  the 
fame  period  ? 

But  whether  the  circumflances  are  true,  or  whether  art¬ 
fully  imagined,  it  is  certain  that  the  king,  with  a  fmall 
force,  arrived  at  Northampton,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Stony  Stratford.  Earl  Rivers  remained  at  Northampton, 
where  he  was  cajoled  by  the  two  dukes  till  the  time  of  reft, 
when  the  gates  of  the  inn  were  fuddenly  locked,  and  the  earl 
made  prifoner.  Early  in  the  morning  the  two  dukes  haftened 
to  Stony  Stratford,  where,  in  the  king’s  prefence,  they 
picked  a  quarrel  with  his  other  half-brother,  the  lord  Ri¬ 
chard  Grey,  accufng  him,  the  marquis  Dorfet,  and  their 
uncle  Rivers,  of  ambitious  and  hoftile  defigns,  to  which 
ends  the  marquis  had  entered  the  Tower,  taken  treafure 
thence,  and  fent  a  force  to  fea. 

<f  Thefe  things”  fays  Sir  Thomas,  <e  the  dukes  knew  were 
<{  done  for  good  and  necejfary  purpofes,  and  by  appointment  of 
“  the  council ;  but  fcttnewhat  they  fnuji  fay As.  Sir  Thomas 
has  not  been  pleafed  to  fpecify  thofe  purpofes,  and  as  in  thofe 
times  at  leaft  privy  counceliors  were  exceedingly  complai- 
fant  to  the  ruling  powers,  he  muff  allow  us  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  purpofes  of  the  queen’s  relations  were  quite  fo  in- 
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nocent  as  he  would  make  us  believe ;  and  whether  the.' 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  antient  nobility  had  not  fome 
reafon  to  be  jealous  that  the  queen  was  ufurping  more 
power  than  the  laws  had  given  her.  The  cataftrophe  of  her 
whole  family  fo  truly  deferves  commiferation,  that  we  are  apt 
to  fhut  our  eyes  to  all  her  weaknefs  and  ill-judged  policy  ; 
and  yet  at  every  ftep  we  find  how  much  fhe  contributed  to 
draw  ruin  on  their  heads  and  her  own,  by  the  confeffion  even 
of  her  apologifts.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  the  firft  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  conftitution  pointed  him  out  as  regent ; 
no  will,  no  difpofition  of  the  late  king  was  even  alledged  to 
bar  his  pretenfions  ;  he  had  ferved  the  date  with  bravery,, 
fuccefs,  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  queen  herfelf,  who  had  been 
inful  ted  by  Clarence,  had  had  no  caufe  to  complain  of 
Gloucefter.  Yet  all  her  conduct  intimated  defigns  of  go¬ 
verning  by  force  in  the  name  of  her  fon  If  thefe  fadts. 

*  Grafton  fays,  “  and  in  effect  every  one  as  he  was  neereft  of  kinne  unto 
“  the  queene,  fo  was  he  planted  nere  about  the  prince,”  p.  761  ;  and  again,, 
p.  762,  “  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  underftanding  that  the  lordes,  which  were 
about  the  king,  entended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  coronation,  accompanied 
with  fuch  power  of  their  friendes,  that  it  fhould  be  hard  for  him,  to  bring 
“  hispurpofe  to’pafle,  without  gatherying  and  aflemble  of  people,  and  in  ma- 
nerof  open  war,”  &c.  In  the  fame  place  it  appears,  that  the  argument 
ufed  to  diftuade  the  queen  from  employing  force,  was,  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  accommodation  made  by  the  late  king  between  her  relations 
and  the  great  lords  ;  and  fo  undoubtedly  it  was  ;  and  though  they  areaccufed 
of  violating  the  peace,  it  is  plain  that  the  queen’s  inftncerity  had  been  atleaft: 
equal  to  theirs,  and  that  the  infringement  of  the  reconciliation  commenced, 
on  her  fide. 
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are  impartially  ftated,  and  grounded  on  the  confeffion  of 
thofe  who  enveigh  moft  bitterly  againft  Richard’s  memory, 
let  us  allow  that  at  leaft  thus  far  he  afted  as  moft  princes 
would  have  done  in  his  flotation,  in  a  lawlefs  and 
barbarous  age  ;  and  rather  inftigated  by  others,  than  from 
any  before-conceived  ambition  and  fyftem.  If  the  journeys 
of  Percival  are  true,  Buckingham  was  the  devil  that  temptea 
Richard ;  and  if  Richard  ftill  wanted  inftigation,  then  it 
muft  follow,  that  he  had  not  murdered  Plenry  the  Sixth, 
his  fon,  and  Clarence,  to  pave  his  own  way  to  the  crown. 
If  this  fine  ftory  of  Buckingham  and  Percival  is  not  true, 
what  becomes  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  credit,  on  which  the 

whole  fabric  leans  ? 

Lord  Richard,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard 
Hawte,  were  arrefted,  and  with  lord  Rivers  fent  pnfoners 
to  Pomfret,  while  the  dukes  conduced  the  king  by  eafy 
ftages  to  London. 

The  queen,  hearing  what  had  happened,  took  fandtuary 
atWeftminfter,  with  her  other  fon  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
princeffes  her  daughters.  Rotheram,  archbilhop  of  York 
and  Lord  Chancellor,  repaired  to  her  with  the  great  feal, 
and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  difmay  with  a  friendly 

melfage  he  had  received  from  Haftings,  who  was  with  the 

jr  2  confederate 


confederate  lords  on  the  road.  “  A  woe  worth  him  !” 
quoth  the  queen,  **  for  it  is  he  that  goeth  about  to  dedroy 
t(  me  and  my  blood  !”  Not  a  word  is  faid  of  her  fufpedting 
the  duke  oi  Glouceder.  The  archbifhop  feems  to  have 
been  the  fird  who  entertained  any  fufpicion ;  and  yet, 
if  all  that  our  hidorian  fays  of  him  is  true,  Rotheram  was 
far  from  being  a  fhrewd  man  :  witnefs  the  indifcreet  anfwer 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  made  on  this  occafion.  “  Madam,” 
quoth  he,  <c  be  of  good  comfort,  and  allure  you,  if  they 
“  crown  any  other  king  than  your  fon  whom  they  now  have, 
“  we  fhall  on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother,  whom  you 
“  have  here  with  you.”  Did  the  filly  prelate  think  that  it 
would  be  much  confolation  to  a  mother,  whofe  elded  fon 
might  be  murthered,  that  her  younger  fon  would  be  crowned 
in  prifon  !  or  was  die  to  be  fatisfied  with  feeing  one  fon  en¬ 
titled  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  enjoying  it  nominally  ? 

He  then  delivered  the  feal  to  the  queen,  and  as  lightly 
fent  for  it  back  immediately  after. 

The  dukes  continued  their  march,  declaring  they  were 
bringing  the  king  to  his  coronation.  Hadings,  who  feems 
to  have  preceded  them,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  apprehen- 
iions  which  had  been  raifed  in  the  people,  acquainting 
them  that  the  arreded  lords  had  been  imprifoned  for  plotting 
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o o-ainvt  the  dukes  of  Gloucefler  and  Buckingham.  As  both 
thofe  princes  were. of  the  blood  royal  *,  this  accufation  was 
not  ill  founded,  it  having  evidently  been  the  intention,  as  I 
have  (hewn,  to  bar  them  from  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  to  which,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  realm,  they  were  in- 
titled.  So  much  depends  on  this  foundation,  that  I  fhall  be 
excufed  from  enforcing  it.  The  queen’s  party  were  the  ag- 
greffors  ;  and  though  that  alone  would  not  juftify  all  the 
following  exceffes,  yet  we  mud  not  judge  of  thofe  times  by 
the  prefent.  Neither  the  crown  nor  the  great  men  were  re¬ 
drained  by  fober  edablifhed  forms  and  proceedings  as  they 
are  at  prefent  ;  and  from  the  death  of  Edward  the  Third, 

*  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  immediate  defendant  and  heir  of 
Thomas  of  Woodllock  duke  of  Gloucefler,  the  youugeft  fon  of  Edward  the 
Third,  as  will  appear  by  this  table  : 

Thomas 

duke  of  Gloucefter- 

Anne  - - -  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford, 

foie  dr.  and  heirefs.  j 

Humphrey  duke  of  Bucks- 

Humphrey  lord  Stafford. 

I 

Henry  duke  of  Bucks. 

It  is  plain,  that  Buckingham  wasjnfluenced  by  this  nearnefs  to  the  crown,, 
for  it  made  him  overlook  his  own  alliance  with  the  queen,  whofe  filler  he  had 
married.  Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  overlook  the  proximity  of  blood,  when 
he  afterwards  put  to  death  the  fon  ol  this  duke. 
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force  alone  had  dictated.  Henry  the  Fourth  had  ftepped  into 
the  throne  contrary  toalljuftice.  A  title  fo  defective  had  opened 
a  door  to  attempts  as  violent ;  and  the  various  innovations 
introduced  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  the  Sixth  had  an¬ 
nihilated  all  ideas  of  order.  Richard  duke  of  York  had 
been  declared  fucceffor  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of 
Henry  and  of  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and,  as  appears  by 
the  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  though  not  noticed  by  our 
carelefs  hiftorians,  was  even  appointed  prince  of  Wales. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  had  received  much  fuch  another  de¬ 
claration  in  his  favour  during  the  fhort  redo  ration  of  Henry. 
What  temptations  were  thefe  precedents  to  an  affronted 
prince  !  We  fhall  fee  foon  what  encouragement  they  gave 
him  to  examine  clofely  into  his  nephew’s  pretentions  ;  and 
how  imprudent  it  was  in  the  queen  to  provoke  Gloucetier, 
when  her  very  exigence  as  queen  was  liable  to  flrong  ob¬ 
jections.  Nor  ought  the  fubfequent  executions  of  Lord 
Rivers,  Lord  Richard  Grey,  and  of  Lord  Haftings  himfelf, 
to  be  contidered  in  fo  very  ftrong  a  light,  as  they  would 
appear  in,  if  aCted  in  modern  times.  During  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancatier,  no  forms  of  trial  had  been  obferved. 
Not  only  peers  taken  in  battle  had  been  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  procefs ;  but  whoever,  though  not  in  arms,  was  made 
prifoner  by  the  victorious  party,  underwent  the  fame  fate ; 
as  was  the  cafe  of  Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcefter,  who  had  tied 

and 
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and  was  taken  in  difguife.  Trials  had  never  been  uled  with 
any  degree  of  ftriftnefs,  as  at  prefent  ;  and  though  Richard 
was  purfued  and  killed  as  an  ufurper,  the  Solomon  that  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  was  not  a  jot  lefs  a  tyrant.  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  Hill  lefs  of  a  temper  to  give  greater  latitude  to  the  laws. 
In  fadt,  little  ceremony  or  judicial  proceeding  was  obferved  on 
trials,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who,  though  decried  of 
late  for  her  defpotifm,  in  order  to  give  fome  fhadow  of  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  was  the  firft  of  our 
princes,  under  whom  any  gravity  or  equity  was  allowed  in 
cafes  of  treafon.  To  judge  impartially  therefore,  we  ought 
to  recall  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  times  we  read  of. 
It  is  fhocking  to  eat  our  enemies  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  (hocking 
In  an  Iroquois,  as  it  would  be  in  the  king  of  Pruffia.  And 
this  is  all  I  contend  for,  that  the  crimes  of  Richard,  which 
he  really  committed,  at  lead  which  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  committed,  were  more  the  crimes  of  the  age  than 
of  the  man  ;  and  except  thefe  executions  of  Rivers,  Grey, 
and  Haftings,  I  defy  any  body  to  prove  one  other  of  thofe 
charged  to  his  account,  from  any  good  authority. 

It  is  alledged  that  the  partizans  of  Gloucefter  ftridly 

guarded  the  fanftuary,  to  prevent  farther  refort  thither  ; 

but  Sir  Thomas  confeffes  too,  that  divers  lords,  knights,  and 

gentlemen,  either  for  favour  of  the  queen,  or  for  fear  of  them- 

'  /elves. 
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JeiveSy  ajjembled  companies ,  and  went  flocking  together  in  bar -* 
nej’s.  Let  us  ftrip  this  paragraph  of  its  hiftoric  bufkins,  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  queen  s  party  took  up  arms  *.  This  is  no 
indifferent  circumflance.  She  had  plotted  to  keep  poffeffion 
of  the  king,  and  to  govern  in  his  name  by  force,  but  had 
been  outwitted,  and  her  family  had  been  imprifoned  for  the 
attempt.  Confcious  that  fhe  was  difcovered,  perhaps  rea- 
fonably  alarmed  at  Gloucefter’s  defigns,  fhe  had  fecured  her- 
felf  and  her  younger  children  in  fanduary.  Neceffity  rather 
than  law  jufrified  her  proceedings,* — but  what  excufe  can  be 
made  for  her  fadion  having  recourfe  to  arms  ?  who  was  au¬ 
thorized,  by  the  tenour  of  former  reigns,  to  guard  the  king’s 
perfon,  till  parliament  fhould  declare  a  regency,  but  his 
uncle  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  ?  endeavouring  to  efta- 
blifh  the  queen’s  authority  by  force  was  rebellion  againft  the 
lav/s.  I  Rate  this  minutely,  becaufe  the  fad  has  never  been 
attended  to  ;  and  later  hiflorians  pafs  it  over,  as  if  Richard 
nad  hurried  on  the  deposition  of  his  nephews  without  any 
colour  of  decency,  and  without  the  lead;  provocation  to  any 
of  his  proceedings.  Haftings  is  even  faid  to  have  warned  the 
citizens  that  matters  were  likely  to  come  to  a field  (to  a  battle) 
from  the  oppofition  of  the  adverfe  party,  though  as  yet  no 
fymptom  had  appeared  of  defigns  againft  the  king,  whom 
the  two  dukes  were  bringing  to  his  coronation.  Nay,  it  is 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  chronicle  of  Croyland,  p.  566. 
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not  probable  that  Gloucefter  had  as  yet  meditated  more  than 
■Securing  the  regency  ;  for  had  he  had  defigns  on  the  crown, 
would  he  have  weakened  his  own  claim  by  a  {Turning  the  pro¬ 
tectorate,  which  he  could  not  accept  but  by  acknowledging 
the  title  of  his  nephew  ?  This  in  truth  xeems  to  me  to  have 
'  been  the  cafe.  The  ambition  of  the  queen  and  her  family 
alarmed  the  princes  and  the  nobility  :  Gloucefter,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Haftings,  and  many  more  had  checked  thole  attempts. 
The  next  ftep  was  to  fecure  the  regency  :  but  none  of  thefe 
adts  could  be  done  without  grievous  provocation  to  the  queen. 
As  foon  as  her  fon  (hould  come  of  age,  (he  might  regain  her 
power  and  the  means  of  revenge..  Self-fecurity  prompted 
the  princes  and  lords  to  guard  againft  this  reverfe,  and  what 
was  equally  dangerous  to  the  queen,  the  depreftion  of  her 
fortune  called  forth  and  revived  all  the  hatred  of  her  enemies. 
Her  marriage  had  given  univerfal  offence  to  the  nobility,  and 
been  the  fource  of  all  the  late  difturbances  and  bloodftied. 
The  great  earl  of  Warwick,  provoked  at  the  contempt  {hewn 
to  him  by  king  Edward  while  negotiating  a  match  for  him  in 
France,  had  abandoned  him  for  Henry  the  Sixth,  whom  he 
had  again  fet  on  the  throne.  Thefe  calamities  were  {till  frefli 
in  every  mind,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  raife  Gloucefter  to 
the  throne,  which  he  could  not  have  attained  without  almoft 
general  concurrence  :  yet  if  we  are  to  believe  hiftorians,  he, 
Buckingham,  the  mayor  of  London,  and  one  Dr.  Shaw, 
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operated  this  revolution  by  a  fermon  and  a  fpeech  to  the 
people,  though  the  people  would  not  even  give  a  huzza  to 
the  propofal.  The  change  of  government  in  the  Rehearfal 
is  not  effected  more  eafily  by  the  phyfician  and  gentleman 
u  flier. 

Do  you  take  this,  and  I’ll  feize  t’other  chair. 

In  what  manner  Richard  affirmed  or  was  inverted  with  the 
protectorate  does  not  appear.  Sir  Thomas  More,  fpeaking 
of  him  by  that  title,  fays,  “  the  prote&or  which  always  you 
“  muft  take  for  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,”  Fabian  after 
mentioning  the  folemn  *  arrival  of  the  king  in  London, 
adds,  “  Than  provifyon  was  made  for  the  kinge’s  corona- 
“  tion  3  in  which  parti  me  (interval)  the  duke  being  admitted 
“  for  lord  prote&our.”  As  the  parliament  was  not  fitting, 
this  dignity  was  no  doubt  conferred  on  him  by  the  affent  of 
the  lords  and  privy  council  3  and  as  we  hear  of  no  oppofftion, 
none  was  probably  made.  He  was  the  only  perfon  to 
whom  that  rank  was  due  3  his  right  could  not  and  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  queftioned.  The  Chronicle  of  Cropland 

*  He  was  probably  eye-witnefs  of  that  ceremony  3  for  he  fays,  “  the  king 
“  was  of  the  maior  and  his  citizens  met  atHarnefey  parke,  the  maiorand  his 
“  brethren  being  clothed  in  fcarlet,  and  the  citizens  in  violet,  to  the  number 
“  of  V.  C.  horfes,  and  than  from  thence  conveyed  unto  the  citie,  the  kino- 

O 

“  beynge  in  biewe  velvet,  and  all  his  lords  and  fervauntes  in  blacke  cloth.” 
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corroborates  my  opinion,  faying,  “  Accepitque  dictus  Ri- 
“  cardus  dux  Gloceftriae  ilium  folennem  magiftratum,  qui 
«  duci  Humfrido  Gloceftrise,  ftante  minore  setate  regis  Hen- 
<«  rici,  ut  regni  protestor  appellaretur,  oliin  contingebat. 

<£  Ea  igitur  audloritate  ufus  eft,  de  confenfu  &  beneplacito 

(i  omnium  dominorum ,’  ’  P-  556- 

.  .  ;  5 

Thus  far  therefore  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Richard  acred 
no  illegal  part,  nor  difcovered  more  ambition  than  became 
him.  He  had  defeated  the  queen’s  innovations,  and  fecured 
her  accomplices.  To  draw  oft  our  attention  from  iuch  re¬ 
gular  fteps.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  exhaufted  all  his  eloquence 
and  imagination  to  work  up  a  piteous  fcene,  in  which  the 
queen  is  made  to  excite  our  compafiion  in  the  higheft  degree, 
and  is  furnifhed  by  that  able  pen  with  drains  of  pathetic  ora¬ 
tory,  which  no  part  of  her  conduct  affords  us  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  (he  poftefled.  This  fcene  is  occafioned  by  the  demand 
of  delivering  up  her  fecond  fon.  Cardinal  Bouichier  arch- 
biftiop  of  Canterbury  is  the  inftrument  employed  by  the  pro¬ 
tector  to  effedt  this  purpofe.  The  fadt  is  confirmed  by  Fa¬ 
bian  in  his  rude  and  brief  manner,  and  by  the  Chronicle  of 
Croyland,  and  therefore  cannot  be  difputed.  But  though 
the  latter  author  affirms,  that  force  was  ufed  to  oblige  the 

cardinal  to  take  that  ftep,  he  by  no  means  agrees  with  Sir 
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Thomas  More  in  the  repugnance  of  the  queen  to  comply* 
nor  in  that  idle  difcuffion  on  the  privileges  of  fanctuaries, 
on  which  Sir  Thomas  has  wafted  fo  many  words.  On 
the  contrary,  the  chronicle  declares,  that  the  queen  f<  Verbis 
“  gratanter  annuens,  dimifit  puerum.”  The  king,  who  had 
been  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  biftiop  of  London,  was  now 
removed  with  his  brother  to  the  Tower. 

This  laft  circumftance  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  raiie 
horror  in  vulgar  minds,  who  of  late  years  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  no  perfons  of  rank  lodged  in  the  Tower  but 
ftate  criminals.  But  in  that  age  the  cafe  was  widely  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  not  only  appears  by  a  map  engraven  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Tower  was  a  royal  palace, 
in  which  were  ranges  of  buildings  called  the  king’s  and 
queen’s  apartments,  now  demolifhed  but  it  is  aknownfadt, 
that  they  did  often  lodge  there,  efpecially  previous  to  their 
coronations.  The  queen  of  Henry  the  Seventh  lay  in  there  : 
queen  Elizabeth. went  thither  after  her  triumphant  entry  into 
the  city  -3  and  many  other  inftances  might  be  produced,  but 
for  brevity  I  omit  them,  to  come  to  one  of  the  principal 
tranfadlions  of  this  dark  period  :  I  mean  Richard’s  aflump- 
tion  of  the  crown.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  account  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  is  totally  improbable,  and  pofitively  falfe 

:  3 
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in  the  ground-work  of  that  revolution.  He  tells  us,  that 
Richard  meditating  ufurpation,  divided  the  lords  into  two 
feparate  councils,  affembling  the  king’s  or  queen  s  party  at 
Baynard’s  caftle,  but  holding  his  own  private  junto  at  Crofoy 
Place.  From  the  latter  he  began  with  fpreading  murmurs, 
whifpers,  and  reports  againft  the  legality  of  the  late  king  s 
marriage. — Thus  far  we  may  credit  him  but  what  man  of 
common  fenfe  can  believe,  that  Richard  went  fo  far  as  pub¬ 
licly  to  afperfe  the  honour  of  his  own  mother  ?  That  mo¬ 
ther,  Cecily  duchefs  dowager  of  York,  a  prmcefs  of  a  fpot- 
lefs  character,  was  then  living  :  fo  were  two  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  ducheffes  of  Suffolk  and  Burgundy,  Richard’s  own 
lifters  :  one  of  them,  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk  walked  at  his 
enfuing  coronation,  and  her  fon  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  by 
Richard  himfelf,  after  the  death  of  his  own  fon,  declared 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  Is  it,  can  it  be  credible,  that 
Richard  actuated  a  venal  *  preacher  to  declare  to  the  people 
from  the  pulpit  at  Paul’s  crofs,  that  his  mother  had  been  an 


*  What  {hould  we  think  of  a  modern  hiftorian,  who  fhould  fink  all  men¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  parliament,  and  only  tell  us  that  one  Dr.  Burnet  got  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  affined  the  people  that  Henrietta  Maria  (a  little  more  fuf- 
peded  of  gallantry  than  duchefs  Cecily)  produced  Charles  the  Second  and 
James  the  Second  in  adultery,  and  gave  no  legitimate  lflue  to  Charles  t  e 
Firft,  but  Mary  princefs  of  Orange,  mother  of  king  William  ;  that  the  people 
laughed  at  him,  and  fo  the  prince  of  Orange  became  king  ? 
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adulterefs,  and  that  her  two  el  deft  fons  -j-,  Edward  the  Fourth 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence  J  werefpurious ;  and  that  the  good 
lady  had  not  given  a  legitimate  child  to  her  hulband,  but  the 
prote&or,  and  I  fuppofe  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  though  no 
mention  is  faid  to  be  made  of  her  in  the  fermon  ?  For  as 
the  duchefs  of  Suffolk  was  older  than  Richard,  and  confe- 
quently  would  have  been  involved  in  the  charge  of  baftardy, 
could  he  have  declared  her  fon  his  heir,  he  who  fet  afide  his 
brother  Edward’s  children  for  their  illegitimacy  ?  Ladies 
of  the  lead;  difputable  gallantry  generally  fuffer  their  hufbands 
to  beget  his  heir  ;  and  if  doubts  arife  on  the  legitimacy  of 
their  iffue,  the  younger  branches  feem  mod  liable  to  fufpi- 

cion - -but  a  tale  fo  grofs  could  not  have  palled  even  on 

the  mob — no  proof,  no  prefumption  of  the  fad  was  pre¬ 
tended.  Were  the  |j  duchefs  and  her  daughters  filent  on  fo 

fcandalous 

t  The  Earl  of  Rutland,  another  fon,  elder  than  Richard,  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  fo  was  omitted  in  that  imaginary  accu¬ 
sation. 

t  Clarence  is  the  firfi  who  is  faid  to  have  propagated  this  fiander,  and  it  was 
much  more  confonant  to  his  levity  and  indigefied  politics,  than  to  the  good 
fenfe  of  Richard.  Who  can  believe  that  Richard  renewed  this  ftory,  efpecially 
as  he  muft  have  altered  the  dates  of  his  mother’s  amours,  and  made  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  her  conception  of  him,  as  Clarence  had  made  them  flop  in  his  own 
favour  ? 

||  It  appears  from  Rymer’s  Foedera,  that  the  very  firfi:  a£  of  Richard’s  reign 
is  dated  from  quadam  altera  camera  juxta  capellam  in  hpfpitio  dominae  Ceci¬ 
lias 
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fcandalous  an  infmuation  ?  Agrippina  would  fcarce  hive 
heard  it  with  patience.  Moriar  modo  imperet  !  faid  that 
emprefs,  in  her  wild  wiih  of  crowning  her  fon  :  but  had  he, 
unprovoked,  afperfed  her  honour  in  the  open  forum,  would 
the  mother  have  fubmitted  to  fo  unnatural  an  infult  ?  In 
Richard’s  cafe  the  imputation  was  beyond  meafure  atrocious 
and  abfurd.  What  !  taint  the  fame  of  his  mother  to  pave 
his  way  to  the  crown  !  Who  had  heard  of  her  guilt  ?  And 
if  guilty,  how  came  die  to  flop  the  career  of  her  intrigues  ? 
But  Richard  had  better  pretentions,  and  had  no  occafion  to 
dart  doubts  even  on  his  own  legitimacy,  which  was  too  much 

]i:e  duciffie  Eborum.  It  does  not  look  much  as  if  he  had  publicly  accufed 
his  mother  of-adultery,  when  he  held  his  firPc  council  at  her  houfe.  Among 
the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  Mufeum,  No.  2236.  art.  6.  is  the  following  letter 
from  Richard  to  this  very  princefs  his  mother,  which  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  good  terms  on  which  they  lived  :  “  Madam,  I  recomaunde  me  to  you  as 
cc  hertely  as  is  to  me  poffible,  befeching  you  in  my  nioft  humble  and  affec- 
tuoufe  wife  of  your  daly  bleffing  to  my  fynguler  comfort  and  defence  in  my 
cc  ncda  J  and,  madam,  I  hertely  befeche  you,  that  I  may  often  here  from  you 
cc  to  my  comfort  ;  and  fuche  newes  as  be  here,  my  fervaunt  1  nomas  Bryan 
u  this  berer  fhall  fhowe  you,  to  whome  pleafe  it  you  to  yeve  credence  unto. 
«  And,  madam,  I  befeche  you  to  be  good  and  gracioufe  lady  to  my  lord  my 
c<  chamberlayn  to  be  your  officer  in  Wiltihire  in  fuche  as  Counbourne  Lad  .  I 
“  truft  he  fhall  therin  do  you  good  fervyce  ;  and  that  it  plefe  you,  that  by  this 
“  berer  I  may  underflande  your  pleafur  in  this  behalve.  And  I  praye  God 
«c  fende  you  th’accomnlifhement  of  your  noble  defires.  Written  at  Fountfreit, 

«  thethirde  day  of  Juyn,  with  the  hande  of  your  mofl  humble  fon, 
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connedted  with  that  of  his  brothers  to  be  tolled  and  bandied 
about  before  the  multitude.  Clarence  had  been  folemnly 
attainted  by  adt  of  parliament,  and  his  children  were  out 
of  the  quedion.  The  doubts  on  the  validity  of  Edward’s 
marriage  were  better  grounds  for  Richard  s  proceedings  than 
afperfion  of  his  mother’s  honour.  On  that  invalidity  he 
claimed  the  crown,  and  obtained  it ;  and  with  fuch  univer- 
fal  concurrence,  that  the  nation  undoubtedly  was  on  his 
fide — but  as  he  could  not  deprive  his  nephews,  on  that 
foundation,  without  badardizing  their  fillers  too,  no  wonder 
the  hidorians,  who  wrote  under  the  Lancaflrian  domination, 
have  ufed  all  their  art  and  indullry  to  mifreprefent  the  fadt. 
If  the  marriage  of  Edward  the  Fourth  with  the  widow  Grey 
was  bigamy,  and  confequently  null,  what  became  of  the 
title  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ? 
What  became  of  it  ?  Why  a  badard  branch  of  Lancader, 
matched  with  a  badard  of  York,  were  obtruded  on  the  na¬ 
tion  as  the  right  heirs  of  the  crown  ;  and,  as  far  as  two 
negatives  can  make  an  affirmative,  they  were  fo. 

Buck,  whofe  integrity  will  more  and  more  appear,  affirms 
that,  before  Edward  had  efpoufed  the  lady  Grey,  he  had 
been  contracted  to  the  lady  Eleanor  Butler,  and  married  to 
her  by  the  bidiop  of  Bath.  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  (and  here  it  is  that  I  am  unwillingly  obliged  to  charge 

that 
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that  great  man  with  wilful  f  allhood)  pretends  tnat  tne  duchefs 
of  York,  his  mother,  endeavouring  to  diffuade  him  from  fo 
difproportionate  an  alliance,  urged  him  with  a  pre-contrad 
to  one  Elizabeth  Lucy,  who  however,  being  prefled,  con- 
fefled  herfelf  his  concubine  j  but  denied  any  marriage. 
Dr.  Shaw  too,  the  preacher,  we  are  told  by  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity,  pleaded  from  the  pulpit  the  king’s  former  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Lucy  5  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  faid 
to  have  harangued  the  people  to  the  fame  eited.  But  now 
let  us  fee  how  the  cafe  really  flood  :  Elizabeth  Lucy  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Wyat  of  Southampton,  a  mean  gentle¬ 
man,  fays  Buck,  and  the  wife  of  one  Lucy,  as  mean  a 
man  as  Wyat.  The  miftrefs  of  Edward  flie  notorioufly 
was  ;  but  what  if,  in  Richard’s  purfuit  of  the  crown,  no 
queftion  at  all  was  made  of  this  Elizabeth  Lucy  ?  We 
have  the  beft  and  mofl  undoubted  authorities  to  affure  us, 
that  Edward’s  pre-contrad  or  marriage,  urged  to  invalidate 
his  match  with  the  lady  Grey,  was  with  the  lady  Eleanor 
Talbot,  widow  of  the  lord  Butler  of  Sudeley,  and  filler  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the  greateft  peers  in  the 
kingdom  3  her  mother  was  the  lady  Katherine  Stafford, 
daughter  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham,  prince  of 
the  blood  :  an  alliance  in  that  age  never  reckoned  unfuitable. 

Hear  the  evidence.  Honeft  Philip  de  Comines  fays  *, 

“  that 

*  Liv.  5.  p.  151.  In  the  6th  book,  Coniines  iinfmuates  that  the  bifhop 
aded  out  of  revenge  for  having  been  imprifoned  by  Edward  :  it  might  be  fo  ; 

G  but 


that  the  bifhop  of  Bath  informed  Richard,  that  he  had 
mairied  king  Edward  to  an  Englifh  lady  ;  &  dit  cet  evef- 
“  que  qu’il  les  avoit  efpoufes,  &  que  n’y  avoit  que  luy  &  ceux 
“  ^eux.  This  is  not  politive,  and  yet  the  defcription 
marks  out  the  lady  Butler,  and  not  Elizabeth  Lucy.  But 
the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  is  more  exprefs.  “  Color 
“  autem  introitus  &  captas  poffeffionis  hujufmodi  is  erat. 

Oilendebatui  per  modum  fupplicationis  in  quodam  rotulo 
“  pergameni  quod  filii  regis  Edwardi  erant  baftardi,  fuppo- 
<c  nendo  ilium  precontraxiife  cum  quadam  domina  Alienora 
“  Boteler,  antequam  reginam  Elizabeth  duxilfet  uxorem  ; 
“  atque  infuper,  quod  fanguis  alterius  fratris  fui,  Georgii 
“  ducis  Clarentls,  fuilfet  attinftus  3  ita  quod  hodie  nullus 
“  certus-  &  incorruptus  fanguis  linealis  ex  parte  Richardi 
“  ducis  Eboraci  poterat  inveniri,  nifi  in  perfona  dicfti Richardi 
<c  ducis  Gloceftrias.  Quo  circa  fupplicabatur  ei  in  line 
ejufdem  rotuli,  ex  parte  dominorum  &  communitatis  regni, 
“  ut  jus  fuum  in  fe  affumeret.”  Is  this  full  ?  Is  this  evi¬ 
dence  ?  Here  we  fee  the  origin  of  the  tale  relating  to  the 
duchefs  of  York  5  nullus  certus  &  incorruptus  fanguis  :  from 
thefe  miflaken  or  perverted  words  flowed  the  report  of 

but  as  Comines  had  before  alledged  that  the  bifhop  had  atfually  faid  he  had 
mairied  them,  it  might  be  the  truth  that  the  prelate  told  out  of  revenge,  and 
not  a  lie  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  his  tale  would  have  had  any  weight,  if  falfe, 
and  unfupported  by  other  circumftances. 
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Richard’s  afperfing  his  mother’s  honour.  But  as  if  truth  was 
doomed  to  emerge,  though  ftifled  for  near  three  hundred 
years,  the  roll  of  parliament  is  at  length  come  to  light 
(with  other  wonderful  difcoveries)  and  fets  forth,  “  that 
<e  though  the  three  eft  cites  which  petitioned  Richard  to  aflame 
“  the  crown  were  not  affembled  in  form  of  parliament yet 
it  rehearfes  the  fupplication  (recorded  by  the  chronicle  above) 
and  declares,  “  that  king  Edward  was  and  flood  married 
«  and  troth  plight  to  one  dame  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  to 
“  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  the  faid  king  Edward 
“  had  made  a  pre-contract  of  matrimony,  long  before  he 
«  made  his  pretended  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Grey.” 
Could  Sir  Thomas  More  be  ignorant  of  this  fad  ?  or,  if 
ignorant,  where  is  his  competence  as  an  hiflorian  ?  And 
how  egregioufly  ablurd  is  his  romance  of  Richard’s  affirming 
the  crown  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  fermon  and  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  harangue,  to  neither  of  which  he  pretends  the 
people  affented  !  Dr.  Shaw  no  doubt  tapped  the  matter  to 
the  people  for  Fabian  afferts  that  he  durfl  never  fhew  his 
face  afterwards ;  and  as  Henry  the  Seventh  fucceeded  fo  foon, 
and  as  the  flanders  againfl  Richard  increafed,  that  might 
happen  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  nobility  were  difpofed  to 
call  the  validity  of  the  queen’s  marriage  in  queflion,  and 
that  Richard  was  folemnly  invited  by  the  three  eflates  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  regal  dignity  and  that  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
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Chronicle  of  Croyland,  which  fays,  that  Richard,  having 
brought  together  a  great  force  from  the  north,  from  Wales, 
and  other  parts,  did  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  June  claim  the 
crown,  “  feque  eodem  die  apud  magnam  aulam  Weft- 
sc  monafterij  in  cathedram  marmoream  ibi  intrufit f  ’  but 
the  ^application  afore-mentioned  had  find  been  prefented  to 
him.  This  will  no  doubt  be  called  violence  and  a  force 
laid  on  the  three  eftates  ;  and  yet  that  appears  by  no  means 
to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  partial  as  he 
was  againft  Richard,  fays,  <f  that  to  be  fare  of  all  enemies, 
“  he  fent  for  five  thoufand  men  out  of  the  north  againft  his 
u  coronation,  which  came  up  evill  apparelled  and  worfe  har- 
“  nefi'ed,  in  rufty  harneffe,  neither  defenfable  nor  fcoured  to 
“  the  fale,  which  muftered  in  Finfbury  field,  to  the  great 
“  difdain  of  all  lookers  on.”  Thefe  rufty  companions,  de- 
fpifed  by  the  citizens,  were  not  likely  to  intimidate  a  warlike 
nobility  ;  and  had  force  been  ufed  to  extort  their  aftent,  Sir 
Thomas  would  have  been  the  firft  to  have  told  us  fo. 
But  he  fupprefled  an  election  that  appears  to  have  been  vo¬ 
luntary,  and  invented  a  fcene,  in  which,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  Richard  met  with  nothing  but  backwardnefs  and 
filence,  that  amounted  to  a  refufal.  The  probability  there¬ 
fore  remains,  that  the  nobility  met  Richard’s  claim  at  leaft 
half' way,  from  their  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the  queen’s 
family,  and  many  of  them  from  the  conviddon  of  Ed¬ 
ward's 
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ward’s  pre-contrad.  Many  might  concur  from  provocation 
at  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  difturb  the  due  courfe 
of  law,  and  fame  from  apprehenfion  of  a  minority.  This 
laffc  will  appear  highly  probable  from  three  fluking  cir- 
cumftances  that  I  fhall  mention  hereafter.  The  great  regu¬ 
larity  with  which  the  coronation  was  prepared  and  con¬ 
duced,  and  the  extraordinary  concourfe  of  the  nobility  at 
it,  have  not  at  all  the  air  of  an  unwelcome  revolution,  ac- 
complifhed  merely  by  violence.  On  the  contraiy,  it  boie 
great  refemblance  to  a  much  later  event,  which,  being  the 
laft  of  the  kind,  we  term  The  Revolution.  The  three 
eflates  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  people,  which  called  Rich¬ 
ard  to  the  Crown,  and  whofe  a d  was  confirmed  by  the 
fubfequent  parliament,  trou  the  fame  fleps  as  the  convention 
did  which  eleded  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  both  fetting  afide 
an  illegal  pretender,  the  legitimacy  of  whofe  birth  was 
called  in  queftion.  And  though  the  partizans  or  the  Stuaits 
may  exult  at  my  comparing  king  William  to  Richard  the 
Third,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  triumph,  fince  it  appears 
that  Richard’s  caufe  was  as  good  as  king  William’s,  and 
that  in  both  inftances  it  was  a  free  election.  The  art  ufed  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  (when  he  could  not  deny  a  pre-contrad)  in 
endeavouring  to  fhift  that  objedion  on  Elizabeth  Lucy,  a 
married  woman,  contrary  to  the  fpecific  words  of  the  act  of 

parliament,  betrays  the  badnefs  of  the  Lancaftrian  came, 

which 
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which  would  make  us  doubt  or  wonder  at  the  confent  of 
the  nobility  in  giving  way  to  the  aSt  for  baftardizing  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  But  reinftate  the  claim  of  the 
lady  Butler,  which  probably  was  well  known,  and  conceive 
the  intereft  that  her  great  relations  mud;  have  made  to  fet 
aliae  the  queen’s  marriage,  nothing  appears  more  natural 
than  Richard’s  fucceflion.  His  ufurpation  vanifhes,  and  in 
a  few  pages  more,  I  fhall  flievv  that  his  confequential  cruelty 
vanifhes  too,  or  at  moft  is  very  problematic  :  but  firft  I  muff 
revert  to  fome  intervening  circumftances. 

In  this  whole  ftory  nothing  is  lefs  known  to  us  than  the 
grounds  on  which  lord  Haftings  was  put  to  death.  He  had 
lived  in  open  enmity  with  the  queen  and  her  family,  and 
had  been  but  newly  reconciled  to  her  fon  the  marquis  : 
Dorfet ;  yet  Sir  Thomas  owns  that  lord  Haftings  was  one  of 
the  firft;  to  abet  Richard’s  proceedings  againft  her,  and  con¬ 
curred  in  all  the  protestor’s  meafures.  We  are  amazed 
therefore  to  find  this  lord  the  firft:  facrifice  under  the  new 
government.  Sir  Thomas  More  fuppofes  (and  he  could  only 
fuppofe  i  for  whatever  archbifhop  Morton  might  tell  him 
of  the  plots  of  Henry  of  Richmond,  Morton  was  certainly 
not  entrufted  with  the  fecrets  of  Richard)  Sir  Thomas,  I 
fay,  fuppofes,  that  Haftings  either  withftood  the  depofition 
of  Edward  the  Fifth,  or  was  accufed  of  fuch  a  defign  by 

Catefby, 
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Catefby,  who  was  deeply  in  his  confidence ;  and  he  owns 
that  the  protestor  Undoubtedly  loved  him  well,  and  loth  he  was 
to  have  him  loft.  What  then  is  the  prefumption  ?  Is  it 
not,  that  Haftings  really  was  plotting  to  defeat  the  new 
fettlement  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  three  eftates  ? 
And  who  can  tell  whether  the  fuddennefs  of  the  execution 
was  not  the  eftecft  of  neceflity  ?  The  gates  of  the  Tower 
were  fhut  during  that  rapid  fcene  ;  the  protestor  and  his 
adherents  appeared  in  the  fir  ft  rufty  armour  that  was  at 
hand  :  but  this  circumftance  is  alledged  againft  them,  as  an 
incident  contrived  to  gain  belief,  as  if  they  had  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  lives.  The  argument  is  gratis  dictum  ;  and  as 
Richard  loved  Haftings  and  had  ufed  his  miniftry,  the  pro¬ 
bability  lies  on  the  other  fide  :  and  it  is  more  reafonable 
to  believe  that  Richard  a&ed  in  felf- defence,  than  that  he 
exercifed  a  wanton,  unneceftary,  and  difgufting  cruelty. 
The  collateral  circumftances  introduced  by  More  do  but 
weaken  *  his  account,  and  take  from  its  probability.  I  do 

not 

*  Except  the  proclamation  which,  Sir  Thomas  fays,  appeared  to  have 
been  prepared  before  hand.  The  death  of  Haftings,  I  allow,  is  the  fad  of 
which  we  are  moft  furC,  without  knowing  the  immediate  motives  :  we  muft 
conclude  it  was  determined  on  his  oppoftng  Richard’s  claim  :  farther  we  do 
not  know,  nor  whether  that  oppofttion  was  made  in  a  legal  or  hoftile  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  impoffible  to  believe  that,  an  hour  before  his  death,  he  fhould  have 
exulted  in  the  deaths  of  their  common  enemies,  and  vaunted,  as  Sir  Thomas 
More  aflerts,  his  connexion  with  Richard,  if  he  was  then  adually  at  variance 

with 
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not  mean  the  filly  recapitulation  of  filly  omens  which  fore¬ 
warned  Mailings  of  his  fate,  and  as  omens  generally  do,  to 
no  manner  of  purpofe ;  but  I  fpeak  of  the  idle  accufations 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Richard,  fuch  as  his  baring  his 
withered  arm,  and  imputing  it  to  forcery,  and  to  his  blend¬ 
ing  the  queen  and  jane  Shore  in  the  fame  plot.  Cruel  or 
not,  Richard  was  no  fool ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  he  fhould  lay  the  withering  of  his  arm  on  re¬ 
cent  witchcraft,  if  it  was  true,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  pre¬ 
tends,  that  it  never  had  been  otherwife — but  of  the  ble- 
midies  and  deformity  of  his  perfon,  I  fhall  have  occasion  to 
fpeak  hereafter.  For  the  other  accufation  of  a  league  be¬ 
tween  Elizabeth  and  Jane  Shore,  Sir  Thomas  More  ridicules 
it  himfelf,  and  treats  it  as  highly  unlikely.  But  being  un¬ 
likely,  was  it  not  more  natural  for  him  to  think,  that  it 
never  was  urged  by  Richard  ?  And  though  Sir  Thomas 
again  draws  afde  our  attention  by  the  penance  of  Jane, 
which  the  certainly  underwent,  it  is  no  kind  of  proof  that 
the  protestor  accufed  the  queen  of  having  plotted  j~  with 

miilrefs 

with  him;  nor  that  Richard  fhould,  without  provocation,  have  mafiacred  To 
excellent  an  accomplice.  This  Rory,  therefore,  muft  be  left  in  the  dark,  as 
we  find  it. 

f  So  far  from  it,  that,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  there  is  in  Rymer’s  Feeders 
a  proclamation  of  Richard,  in  which  he  accufes,  not  the  lord  Hafiings,  but 
the  marquis  Dorfet,  of  connexion  with  Jane  Shore.  Mr.  Hume  thinks  fo 

authentic 
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miftrefs  Shore,  What  relates  to  that  unhappy  fair  one  I 
fliall  examine  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

The  very  day  on  which  Haftings  was  executed,  were  be¬ 
headed  earl  Rivers,  Sir  Richard  Grey,  Vaughan,  and 
Haute.  Thefe  executions  are  indubitable  ;  were  confo¬ 
rmant  to  the  manners  and  violence  of  the  age  ;  and  perhaps 
juftifiabie  by  that  wicked  code,  ftate  neceffity.  I  have  never 
pretended  to  deny  them,  becaufe  I  find  them  fully  authen¬ 
ticated.  I  have  in  another  *  place  done  jufiice  to  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  excellent  qualities  of  earl  Rivers  :  let  therefore  my 
impartiality  be  believed,  when  I  rej eft  other  fabls,  for  which 
I  can  difcover  no  good  authority.  I  can  have  no  intereft  in 
Richard’s  guilt  or  innocence  ;  but  as  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
fo  much  interefted  to  reprefent  him  as  guilty,  I  cannot  help 
imputing  to  the  greater  ufurper,  and  to  the  worfe  tyrant  of 

authentic  a  paper  not  fufficient  to  overbalance  the  credit  due  to  Sir  Thomas 
More.  What  little  credit  was  due  to  him  appears  from  the  courfe  of  this 
work  in  various  and  indubitable  inftances.  The  proclamation  againft  the 
lord  Dorfet  and  Jane  Shore  is  not  dated  till  the  23d  of  Odfober  following. 
Is  it  credible  that  Richard  would  have  made  ufe  of  this  woman’s  name  a°-ain, 
if  he  had  employed  it  before  to  blacken  Haftings?  It  is  not  probable  that, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  king,  fhe  had  been  taken  into  keeping  by 
lord  Haftings  ;  but  near  feven  months  had  elapfed  between  that  death  and  her 
connexion  with  the  marquis. 

*  In  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  r. 
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the  two,  all  that  appears  to  me  to  have  been  calumny  and 
mifreprefentation. 

All  obflacles  thus  removed,  and  Richard  being  folemnly 
inflated  in  the  throne  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  three 
eflates,  He  openly,”  fays  Sir  Thomas  More,  “  took  up- 
4 4  on  him  to  be  king  the  *  ninth  day  of  June,  and  the  mor- 
“  row  after  was  proclaimed,  riding  to  Weftminfter  with 
“  great  Rate ;  and  calling  the  judges  before  him,  flraitly 
“  commanded  them  to  execute  the  laws  without  favour  or 
<f  delay,  with  many  good  exhortations,  of  the  which  he 
<f  followed  not  one.”  This  is  an  invidious  and  falfe  ac- 
cufation.  Richard,  in  his  regal  capacity,  was  an  excellent 
king,  and  for  the  fhort  time  of  his  reign  enadted  many  wife 
and  wholefome  laws.  I  doubt  even  whether  one  of  the  bell: 
proofs  of  his  ufurpation  was  not  the  goodnefs  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  a  common  remark,  that  princes  of 
doubtful  titles  make  the  befl  mailers,  as  it  is  more  neceffary 
for  them  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people  :  the  natural 
corollary  from  which  obfervation  need  not  be  drawn.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  poiloned 
by  faction,  he  was  much  beloved ;  and  even  after  his  death 


*  Though  I  have  copied  our  hiftorian,  as  the  reft  have  copied  him,  in  this 
date,  I  muft  defire  the  reader  to  take  notice,  that  this  very  date  is  another  of 
SirT.  More’s  errors  j  for  in  the  public  adts  is  a  deed  of  Edward  the  Fifth, 
dated  June  17th. 
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the  northern  counties  gave  open  teftimony  of  their  affeCtion 
to  his  memory. 

On  the  Sixth  of  July  Richard  was  crowned,  and  foon  after 
fet  out  on  a  progrefs  to  York,  on  his  way  vifiting  Gloucefler, 
the  feat  of  his  former  duchy.  And  now  it  is  that  I  muft 
call  up  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  capital  and  bloody 
fcene  of  Richard’s  life  being  dated  from  this  progrefs.  The 
narrative  teems  with  improbabilities  and  notorious  falfhoods, 
and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  fo  many  unqueflionable  faCts, 
that  if  we  have  no  other  reafon  to  believe  the  murder  of 
Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  brother,  than  the  account  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us,  we  (hall  very  much  doubt  whether  they  ever 
were  murdered  at  all.  I  will  date  the  account,  examine  it, 
and  produce  evidence  to  confute  it ,  and  then  the  reader  will 
form  his  own  judgment  on  the  matter  of  faCt. 

Richard  before  he  left  London,  had  taken  no  meafures  to 
accomplifh  the  aflaflination  ;  but  on  the  road,  “  his  mind 
“  mifgave  him  *,  that  while  his  nephews  lived,  he  fhould 
**  not  poflefs  the  crown  with  fecurity.  Upon  this  reflection 
<<  he  difpatched  one  Richard  Greene  to  Sir  Robert  Bra- 
«  kenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter  and  cre- 
«<  dence  alfo,  that  the  fame  Sir  Robert  in  any  wife  fhould 
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tl  pat  the  two  children  to  death.  This  John  Greene  did  his 
“  errand  to  Brakenbury,  kneeling  before  our  Lady  in  the 
“  Tower,  who  plainly  anfwered  that  he  never  would  put 
“  them  to  death,  to  dye  therefore.”  Green  returned  with 
this  anfwer  to  the  king  who  was  then  at  Warwick,  where¬ 
with  he  took  fuch  difpleafure  and  thought,  that  the  fame 
night  he  faid  unto  a  fecret  page  of  his,  “  Ah  !  whom  lhall  a 
<£  man  truft  l  They  that  I  have  brought  up  myfelf,  they 
that  I  thought  would  have  moft  furely  ferved  me,  even 
thole  faile  me,  and  at  my  commandment  will  do  nothing 
for  me.”  “  Sir,”  quoth  the  page,  “  there  lieth  one  in  the 
palet  chamber  without,  that  I  dare  fay  will  doe  your  grace 
pleafure  ;  the  thing  were  right  hard  that  he  would  re- 
fufe  meaning  this  by  James  Tirrel,  whom,  fays  Sir 
Thomas  a  few  pages  afterwards,  as  men  fay,  he  there  made 
a  knight.  “  The  man,”  continues  More,  “  had  an  high 
“  heart,  and  fore  longed  upwards,  not  rifing  yet  fo  fad;  as- 
“  he  had  hoped,  being  hindered  and  kept  under  by  Sir 
“  Richard  Ratciiffe  and  Sir  William  Catelby,  who  by  fecret 
“  drifts  kept  him  out  of  all  fecret  truft.”  To  be  fhort,  Tir¬ 
rel  voluntarily  accepted  the  commiffion,  received  warrant  tO' 
authorize  Brakenbury  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  for  one  night;  and  having  felected  two  other  villains 
called  Miles  Foreft  and  John  Dighton,  the  two  latter 
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fmothered  the  innocent  princes  in  their  beds,  and  then  call¬ 
ed  Tirrel  to  be  witnefs  of  the  execution. 

It  is  difficult  to  croud  more  improbabilities  and  lies  to¬ 
gether  than  are  comprehended  in  this  fhort  narrative.  'Who 
can  believe  if  Richard  meditated  the  murder,  that  he  took 
no  care  to  lift  Brakenbury  before  he  left  London  ?  Who 
can  believe  that  he  would  truft  fo  atrocious  a  commiffion  to 
a  letter  ?  And  who  can  imagine,  that  on  *  Brakenbury’s 
non-compliance  Richard  would  have  ordered  him  to  cede  the 
government  of  the  Tower  to  Tirrel  for  one  night  only,  the 
purpofe  of  which  had  been  fo  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  meffiage  ?  And  had  fuch  weak  heps  been  taken, 
could  the  murder  itfelf  have  remained  a  problem  ?  And 
yet  Sir  Thomas  More  himfelf  is  forced  to  confefs  at  the  out- 
fet  of  this  very  narration,  “  that  the  deaths  and  final  fortunes 
“  of  the  two  young  princes  have  nevertheleffe  fo  far  come  in 

*  It  appears  from  the  Fcedera  that  Brakenbury  was  appointed  Conftable  of 
the  Tower  July  7th  ;  that  he  furrendered  his  patent  March  9th  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  had  one  more  ample  granted  to  him.  If  it  is  fuppofed  that 
Richard  renewed  this  patent  to  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  to  prevent  his  difclof- 
ing  what  he  knew  of  a  murder,  in  which  he  had  refufed  to  be  concerned,  I 
then  afk  if  it  is  probable  that  a  man  too  virtuous  or  too  cautious  to  embark  in 
an  affaffination,  and  of  whom  the  fuppofed  tyrant  flood  in  awe,  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  in  that  ufurper’s  caufe,  as  Sir  Robert  did,  being  killed  on  Rich- 
aid’s  ii.de  at  Bofworth,  when  many  ether  of  his  adherents  betrayed  him  ? 

“  quelfion. 
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“  queftion,  that  iome  remained  long  in  doubt,  whether  they 
“  were  in  his  days  deftroyed  or  no.”  Very  memorable 
words,  and  fufficient  to  balance  More’s  own  teftimony  with 
the  moil  fanguine  believers.  He  adds,  “  thefe  doubts  not 
“  only  arofe  from  the  uncertainty  men  were  in,  whether 
<c  Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  true  duke  of  York,  but  for  that 
“  alfo  all  things  were  fo  covertly  demeaned,  that  there  was 
“  nothing  fo  plain  and  openly  proved,  but  that  yet  men 
“  had  it  ever  inwardly  fufpedt.”  Sir  Thomas  goes  on  to  af¬ 
firm,  “  that  he  does  not  relate  the  ftory  after  every  way 
“  that  he  had  heard,  but  after  that  way  that  he  had  heard  it 
<c  by  fuch  men  and  fuch  meanes,  as  he  thought  it  hard  but 
“  it  fhould  be  true.”  This  affirmation  refts  on  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  certain  reporters,  we  do  not  know  whom,  but  who 
we  fliall  find  were  no  credible  reporters  at  all  :  for  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  confutation.  James  Tirrel,  a  man  in  no  fecret 
trufi:  with  the  king,  and  kept  down  by  Cateffiy  and  Rat- 
cliffe,  is  recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  by  a  namelefs  page. 

f  This  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Bacon  :  £c  Neither  wanted  there  even  at 
«  that  time  fecret  rumours  and  whifperings  (which  afterwards  gathered 
tc  ftrength,  and  turned  to  great  trouble)  that  the  two  young  fons  of  king  Ed- 
«  ward  the  Fourth,  or  one  of  them  (which  were  faid  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
««  Tower)  were  not  indeed  murthered,  but  conveyed  fecretly  away,  and  were 
f(  yet  living.”  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  p.  4.  again,  p.  19.  “  And 

“  all  this  time  it  was  ftill  whifpered  every  where  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  child- 
ren  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  living.” 
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In  the  fir  ft  place  Richard  was  crowned  at  York  (after  this 
transaction)  September  8th.  Edward  the  Fourth  had  not 
been  dead  four  months,  and  Richard  in  poffeffion  of  any 
power  not  above  two  months,  and  thofe  very  buftling  and 
abtive  :  Tirrel  muft  have  been  impatient  indeed,  if  the  page 
had  had  time  to  obferve  his  difcontent  at  the  fuperior  confi¬ 
dence  of  Ratcliffe  and  Catefby.  It  happens  unluckily  too, 
that  great  part  of  the  time  Ratcliffe  was  abfent.  Sir  Thomas 
More  himfelf  telling  us  that  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe  had  the 
cuftody  of  the  prifoners  at  Pontefract,  and  prefided  at  their 
execution  there.  But  a  mtich  more  unlucky  circumftance 
is,  that  Janies  Tirrel,  faid  to  be  knighted  for  this  horrid 
fervice,  was  not  only  a  knight  before,  but  a  great  or  very 
confiderable  officer  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  that  fituation  had 
walked  at  Richard’s  preceding  coronation.  Should  I  be 
told  that  Sir  Thomas  More  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  ill 
offices  done  to  Tirrel  by  Ratcliffe  and  Cateffiy  folely  to  the 
time  of  Richard’s  protectorate  and  regal  power,  but  being 
all  three  attached  to  him  when  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  other 
two  might  have  leffened  Tirrel  s  -credit  with  the  duke  even 
in  the  preceding  reign  ;  then  I  anfwer,  that  Richard  s  ap¬ 
pointing  him  mafter  of  the  horfe  on  his  acceffion  had  re¬ 
moved  thofe  difgufts,  and  left  the  page  no  room  to  repre- 
fent  him  as  ready  through  ambition  and  defpondency  to  lend 
his  miniftry  to  affaffination.  Nor  indeed  was  the  mafter  of 


the  horfe  likely  to  be  fent  to  fuperfede  the  conflable  of  the 
Tower  for  one  night  only.  That  very  ad:  was  fufficient  to 
point  out  what  Richard  defired  to,  and  did,  it  feems,  tranf- 
ad  fo  covertly. 

That  Sir  James  Tirrel  was  and  did  walk  as  mailer  of  the 
horfe  at  Richard’s  coronation  cannot  be  contefled.  A  molt 
curious,  invaluable,  and  authentic  monument  has  lately 
been  difcovered,  the  coronation- roll  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Two  feveral  deliveries  of  parcels  of  fluff  are  there  ex¬ 
prefly  entered,  as  made  to  4e  Sir  James  Tirrel,  knyght, 
“  maiflerof  the  hors  of  our  fayd  foverayn  lorde  the  kynge.” 
What  now  becomes  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  informers,  and 
of  their  narrative,  which  he  thought  hard  but  mufl  be 
true  ? 

I  will  go  a  flep  farther,  and  confider  the  evidence  of  this 
murder,  as  produced  by  Henry  the  Seventh  fome  years  af¬ 
terwards,  when,  inflead  of  lamenting  it,  it  was  necelfary 
for  his  majefly  to  hope  it  had  been  true ;  at  leafl  to  hope 
the  people  would  think  fo.  On  the  appearance  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  fecond  of  the  bro¬ 
thers,  who  was  believed  fo  by  mofl  people,  and  at  leafl 
feared  by  the  king  to  be  fo,  he  beflirred  himfelf  to  prove 

that  both  the  princes  had  been  murdered  by  his  predeceffor. 

2  *  There 
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There  had  been  but  three  a<dors,  befides  Richard  who  had 
commanded  the  execution,  and  was  dead.  Thefe  were  Sir 
James  Tirrel,  Dighton,  and  Forreft  $  and  thefe  were  all 
the  perfons  whofe  depofitions  Henry  pretended  to  produce , 
at  leaf!  of  two  of  them,  for  Forreft  it  feems  had  rotted 
piece-meal  away ;  a  kind  of  death  unknown  at  prefent  to 
the  college.  But  there  were  fome  others,  of  whom  no  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  ;  as  the  namelefs  page,  Greene,  one  Black 
Will  or  Will  Slaughter  who  guarded  the  princes,  the  friar 
who  buried  them,  and  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  who  could 
not  be  quite  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  :  the  latter  was 
killed  at  Bofworth,  and  the  friar  was  dead  too.  But  why 
was  no  inquiry  made  after  Greene  and  the  page  ?  Still  this 
filence  was  not  fo  impudent  as  the  pretended  confeflion  of 
Dighton  and  Sir  James  Tirrel.  The  former  certainly  did 
avow  the  fad:,  and  was  differed  to  go  unpunifhed  where- 
ever  he  pleafed — undoubtedly  that  he  might  fpread  the  tale. 
And  obferve  thefe  remarkable  words  of  lord  Bacon,  “  John 
Dighton,  who  it  feemeth  fpake  beji  for  the  king ,  was 
“  forewith  fet  at  liberty.”  In  truth,  eVery  flep  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  difcovery,  as  it  Rands  in  lord  Bacon,  warns  us  to 
give  no  heed  to  it.  Dighton  and  Tirrel  agreed  both  in  a  tale, 
as  the  king  gave  out .  Their  confeflion  therefore  was  not  pub- 

I  lickly 
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lickly  made,  as  Sir  James  Tirrel  was  fuffered  to  live  but 
was  {hut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  put  to  death  afterwards  for 
we  know  not  what  treafon.  What  can  we  believe,  but  that 
Dighton  was  fome  low  mercenary  wretch  hired  to  afiume 
the  guilt  of  a  crime  he  had  not  cpmmitted,  and  that  Sir 
James  Tirrel  never  did,  never  would  confefs  what  he  had 
not  done  ;  and  was  therefore  put  out  of  the  way  on  a  ficti¬ 
tious  imputation  ?  It  mult  be  obferved  too,  that  no  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  murder  on  the  accefilon  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  the  natural  time  for  it,  when  the  paflions  of  mem 
were  heated,  and  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  LoveR 
Cateiby,  Ratcliffe,  and  the  real  abettors  or  accomplices  of 
Richard,  were  attainted  and  executed.  No  mention  of  fuch 
a  murder  was  -f*  made  in  the  very  ad  of  parliament  that  at¬ 
tainted. 


*  It  appears  by  Hall*  that  Sir  James  Tirrel  had  even  enjoyed  the  favour  of. 
Henry  ;  for  Tirrel  is  named  as  captain  of  Guifnes  in  a  lift  of  valiant  officers 
that  were  fent  by  Henry,  in  his  fifth  year,  on  an  expedition  into  Flanders. 
Does  this  look  as  if  Tirrel  was  fo  much  as  -  fufpefted  of  the  murder  ?  And* 
who  can  believe  his  pretended  confeflion  afterwards  ?  Sir  James  was  not 
executed  till  Henry’s  feventeenth  year,  on  fufpicion  of  treaion,  which  fufpi- 
cion  arofe  on  the  flight  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  Vide.  Hall’s  Chronicle,  fol.  i  & 

&55- 

f  There  is  a  heap  of  general  accufations  alledged  to  have  been  committed 
by  Richard  againjl  Henry ,  in  particular  of  his  having  Jhea  infant  s  blood. . 
Was  this  fufficient  fpecification  of  the  murder  of  a  king  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 

bafe.- 
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tainted  Richard  himfelf,  and  which  would  have  been  the 
mod  heinous  aggravation  of  his  crimes.  And  no  profecu- 
tion  of  the  fuppofed  affaffins  was  even  thought  of  till  eleven 
years  afterwards,  on  the  appearance  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Tirrel  is  not  named  in  the  ad  of  attainder  to  which  I  have 
had  recourfej  and  fuch  omiffions  cannot  but  induce  us  to 
furmife  that  Henry  had  never  been  certain  of  the  deaths  of 
the  princes,  nor  ever  interefted  himfelf  to  prove  that  both 
were  dead,  till  he  had  great  reafon  to  believe  that  one  of  them 
was  alive.  Let  me  add,  that  if  the  confeffions  of  Dighton 
and  Tirrel  were  true.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  no  occafion  to 
recur  to  the  information  of  his  unknown  credible  informers. 
If  thofe  confeffions  were  not  true,  his  informers  were  not 
creditable. 

Having  thus  difproved  the  account  of  the  murder,  let  us 
now  examine  whether  we  can  be  hire  that  the  murder  was 

committed. 

Of  all  men  it  was  moft  incumbent  on  cardinal  Bourchier, 
archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  to  afcertain  the  fad.  To  him 
had  the  queen  entrufted  her  younger  fon,  and  the  prelate 

We  way  of  infmuating  a  {lander,  of  which  no  proof  could  be  given  ?  Was 
not  it  confonant  to  all  Henry’s  policy  of  involving  every  thing  in  obfcure  and 

general  terms  ? 
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had  pledged  himfelf  for  his  fecurity— unlefs  every  jftep  of 
this  hiftory  is  involved  in  falihood.  Yet  what  was  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  archbifhop  ?  He  appears  not  to  have  made 
the  lead  inquiry  into  the  reports  of  the  murder  of  both  chil¬ 
dren  ;  nay,  not  even  after  Richard’s  death  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Bourchier  was  the  very*  man  who  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  latter  *  ;  and  yet  not  one  hiftorian  cen- 
fures  this  conduct.  Threats  and  fear  could  not  have  dictated 
this  fhamelefs  negligence.  Every  body  knows  what  was  the 
authority  of  priefts  in  that  age  ;  an  archbifhop  was  facred,  a 
cardinal  inviolable.  As  Bourchier  furvived  Richard,  was  it 
not  incumbent  on  him  to  fhow,  that  the  duke  of  York  had 
been  affaffinated  in  fpite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  fave  him  ? 

*  As  cardinal  Bourchier  fet  the  crown  on  Richard’s  head  at  Weftminfler, 
fo  did  archbifhop  Rotherham  at  York.  Thefe  prelates  either  did  not  believe 
Richard  had  murdered  his  nephews,  or  were  fhamefully  complaifant  them- 
felves.  Yet  their  characters  ftand  unimpeached  in  hiftory.  Could  Richard 
be  guilty,  and  the  archbifliops  be  blamelefs  ?  Could  both  be  ignorant 
what  was  become  of  the  young  princes,  when  both  had  negotiated  with  the 
queen  dowager  ?  As  neither  is  accufed  of  being  the  creature  of  Richard,  it 
is  probable  that  neither  of  them  believed  he  had  taken  off  his  nephews.  In  the 
Fcedera  there  is  a  pardon  paffed  to  the  archbifhop,  which  at  firftmade  me  fuf- 
pect  that  he  had  taken  fome  part  in  behalf  of  the  royal  children,  as  he  is  par¬ 
doned  for  all  murders,  treafons,  concealments,  mifpriflons,  riots,  routs,  &c. 
but  this  pardon  is  not  only  dated  Dec.  13,  fome  months  after  he  had  crowned 
Richard  ;  but,  on  looking  farther,  I  find  fuch  pardons  frequently  granted  to 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  clergy.  In  the  next  reign  W alter,  archbifhop  of 
Dublin,  is  pardoned  all  murders,  rapes,  treafons,  felonies,  mifprifions,  riots,, 
routs,  extortions,  kc. 
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What  can  be  argued  from  this  inactivity  of  Bourchier,  but 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  children  were  murdered  f  ? 

Richard’s  conduct  in  a  parallel  cafe  is  a  ftrong  preemption 
that  this  barbarity  was  falfely  laid  to  his  charge.  Edward 
earl  of  Warwick,  his  nephew,  and  fon  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  was  in  his  power  too,  and  no  indifferent  rival, 
if  king  Edward’s  children  were  baftards.  Clarence  had  been 
attainted  ;  but  fo  had  almoft  every  prince  who  had  afpired  to 
the  crown  after  Richard  the  Second.  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  father  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third, 
was  fon  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  for  trea- 
fon-  yet  that  duke  of  York  held  his  father’s  attainder  no 
bar  to  his  fucceffion.  Yet  how  did  Richard  the  Third  treat 
his  nephew  and  competitor,  the  young  Warwick  ?  John 
Rous,  a  zealous  Lancastrian  and  contemporary  Shall  inform 
us  ;  and  will  at  the  fame  time  tell  us  an  important  anec¬ 
dote,  malicioufly  fuppreffed  or  ignorantly  omitted  by  all  our 
historians.  Richard  a&ually  proclaimed  him  heir  to  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  his  own  fon,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
ferved  next  to  himfelf  and  the  queen,  though  he  afterwards 

f  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  that  “  on  Simon’s  and  Jude’s  even,  the  king  (Henry 
a  the  Seventh)  dined  with  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbiflaop  of  Canterbuiie,  and 
a  cardinal  :  and  from  Lambeth  went  by  land  over  the  bridge  to  the  Lower. 
Has  not  this  the  appearance  of  fome  curiofity  in  the  king  on  the  Subject  of  the 
princes,  of  whofe  fate  he  was  uncertain  ? 
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fet  him  afide,  and  confined  him  to  the  caftle  of  Sheriff- 
Hutton*.  The  very  day  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  the 
ufurper  Richmond  was  fo  far  from  being  led  afide  from  at¬ 
tention  to  his  intereft  by  the  glare  of  his  new- acquired 
crown,  that  he  fent  for  the  earl  of  Warwick  from  Sheriff- 
Hutton  and  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he 
never  ftirred  more,  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  inhuman  jealoufy 
of  Henry,  as  his  fifter,  the  venerable  countefs  of  Salifbury, 
did  afterwards  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Richard,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  affectionate  to  his  family  :  inftances 
appear  in  his  treatment  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  lady  Ann  Poole,  fifter  of  the  latter,  Richard 
had  agreed  to  marry  to  the  prince  of  Scotland. 

The  more  generous  behaviour  of  Richard  to  the  fame 
young  prince  (Warwick)  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  cafe  of 
Edward  the  Fifth,  if  no  proof  exifts  of  the  murder.  But 
what  fufpicious  words  are  thofe  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
quoted  above,  and  unobferved  by  all  our  hiftoriansj  “  Some 

P.  218.  Rous  is  the  more  to  be  credited  for  this  fa£t,  as  he  faw  the  earl 
of  Warwick  in  company  with  Richard  at  Warwick  the  year  before  on  the 
progrefs  to  York,  which  {hows  that  the  king  treated  his  nephew  with  kind- 
nefs,  and  did  not  confine  him  till  the  plots  of  his  enemies  thickening,  Richard 
found  it  neceflary  to  fecure  fuch  as  had  any  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  This 
will  account  for  his  preferring  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who,  being  his  fifter’s(  fon, 
could  have  no  prior  claim  before  himfelf. 

“  remained 
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•<  remained  long  in  doubt”  fays  he,  “  whether  they  (the  child- 
“  ren)  were  in  his  (Richard’ s)  days  dejlroyed  or  no”  It  they 
were  not  dedroyed  in  his  days ,  in  whofe  days  were  they  mur¬ 
dered  ?  Who  will  tell  me  that  Henry  the  Seventh  did  not 
find,  the  elded  at  lead,  prifoner  in  the  Tower  ;  and  if  he 
did,  what  was  there  in  Henry’s  nature  or-  character  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  furmizes  going  farther  ? 

And  here  let  me  lament  that  two  of  the  greated  men  in 
our  annals  have  prodituted  their  admirable  pens,  the  one  to 
blacken  a  great  prince,  the  other  to  varnidi  a  pitiful  tyrant. 

I  mean  the  two  ^  chancellors,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  lord 
Bacon.  The  mod  fenfelefs  dories  of  the  mob  are  converted 
to  hidory  by  the  former  ;  the  latter  is  dill  more  culpable  ; 
he  has  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  poderity,  and  what  is 
worfe,  to  the  imitation  of  fucceeding  princes,  a  man  whofe 
neared  approach  to  wifdom  was  mean  cunning  ;  and  has 
raifed  into  a  legiflator,  a  fanguinary,  fordid,  and  trembling 
ufurper.  Henry  was  a  tyrannic  hufband,  and  ungrateful 
mader  ;  he  cheated  as  well  as  opprefied  his  fubjefts  ■f,  bar- 

*  It  is  unfortunate,  that  another  great  chancellor  Ihould  have  written  a 
hiftory  with  the  fame  propenfity  to  mifreprefentation,  l  mean  lord  Clarendon. 
It  is  hoped  no  more  chancellors  will  write  our  ftory,  till  they  can  dr  veil  them- 
felves  of  that  habit  of  their  profeffion,  apologizing  for  a  bad  caufe, 

f  «  He  had  no  purpofe  to  go  through  with  any  warre  upon  France;  but  the 
n  truth  was,  that  hee  did  but  traflique  with  that  warre  to  make  his  returne  in 

money.”  Ld  Bacon’s  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  p..  99. 
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tered  the  honour  of  the  nation  for  foreign  gold,  and  cut  off 

$ 

every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  to  enfure  poffefiion  to  his 
no  title.  Had  he  had  any  title,  he  could  claim  it  but  from 
his  mother,  and  her  he  fet  afide.  But  of  all  titles  he  pre¬ 
ferred  that  of  conqued,  which,  if  allowable  in  a  foreign 
prince,  can  never  be  valid  in  a  native,  but  ought  to  make 
him  the  execration  of  his  countrymen. 

There  is  nothing  drained  in  the  fuppolition  of  Richard’s 
fparing  his  nephew.  At  lead  it  is  certain  now,  that  though 
he  diipoffeffed,  he  undoubtedly  treated  him  at  drd  with  in¬ 
dulgence,  attention,  and  refped  ;  and  though  the  proof  I 
am  going  to  give  mud  have  mortified  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
throned  young  prince,  yet  it  diewed  great  averfion  to  cruelty, 
and  was  an  indication  that  Richard  rather  affumed  the  crown 
for  a  feafon,  than  as  meaning  to  detain  it  always  from  his 
brother’s  poderity.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Saxon  times 
nothing  was  more  common  in  cafes  of  minority  than  for  the 
uncle  to  be  preferred  to  the  nephew;  and  though  badardizin g 
his  brother’s  children  was,  on  this  fuppolition,  double  deal¬ 
ing  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  Richard  went  fo  far  as  to  infi- 
nuate  an  intention  of  redoring  the  crown  when  young  Ed¬ 
ward  fhould  be  of  full  age.  I  have  three  drong  proofs  of 
this  hypothefis.  In  the  fird  place  Sir  Thomas  More  reports 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  converfations  with  Mor¬ 
ton,  after  his  defeffion  from  Richard,  told  the  bifhop  that 

the 
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the  protedor’s  fir  ft  propofal  had  been  to  take  the  crown,  till 
Edward  his  nephew  fhould  attain  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years.  Morton  was  certainly  competent  evidence  of  thefe 
difcourfes,  and  therefore  a  credible  one  ;  and  the  idea  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  two  other  proofs  I  alluded  to  ;  the  fecond  of 
which  was,  that  Richard’s  fon  did  not  walk  at  his  father  s 
coronation.  Sir  Thomas  More  indeed  fays  that  Richard 
created  him  prince  of  Wales  on  afiuming  the  crown;  but 
this  is  one  of  Sir  Thomas’s  mifreprefentations,  and  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  faCt,  for  Richard  did  not  create  his  fon  prince 
of  Wales  till  he  arrived  at  York  ;  a  circumftance  that  might 
lead  the  people  to  believe  that  in  the  interval  of  the  two 
coronations,  the  latter  of  which  was  celebrated  at  York, 
September  8th,  the  princes  were  murdered. 

But  though  Richard’s  fon  did  not  walk  at  his  father’s  coro¬ 
nation,  Edward  the  Fifth  probably  did,  and  this  is  my  third 
proof.  I  conceive  all  the  aftonifhment  of  my  readers  at  this 
after tion,  and  yet  it  is  founded  on  ftrongly  prefumptive  evi¬ 
dence.  In  the  *  coronation  roll  itfelf  is  this  amazing  entry; 
“  To  Lord  Edward,  fon  of  late  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  for 

*  This  fingular  curiofity  was  firft  mentioned  to  me  by  the  lord  bifliop  of 
Carlifle.  Mr.  Aftlc  lent  me  an  extra#  of  it,  with  other  ufeful  affiftanees ;  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  great  wardrobe  obliged  me’ with  the  perufal  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  favours  which  I  take  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging. 
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“  for  his  apparel  and  array,  that  is  to  fay,  a  fhort  gowne  made 
“  of  two  yards  and  three  quarters  of  crymfy  clothe  of  gold, 
“  lyned  with  two  yards  JL  of  blac  velvet,  a  long  gowne  made 
“  of  vi  yards  D  of  crymfyn  cloth  of  gold  lynned  with  fix 
“  yards  of  green  damafk,  a  fhorte  gowne  made  of  two  yards 
“  i  °f  purpell  velvett  lyned  with  two  yards  1:  of  green  da- 
“  mafk,  a  doublett  and  a  ftomacher  made  of  two  yards  of 
“  blac  fatyn,  &c.”  befides  two  foot  cloths,  a  bonet  of  purple 
velvet,  nine  horfe  harnefs,  and  nineffaddle  houfes  (houfings) 
of  blue  velvet,  gilt  fpurs,  with  many  other  rich  articles,  and 
magnificent  apparel  for  his  henchmen  or  pages. 

Let  no  body  tell  me  that  thefe  robes,  this  magnificence, 
thefe  trappings  for  a  cavalcade,  were  for  the  ufe  of  a  prifoner. 
Marvellous  as  the  fad  is,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  but 
the  depofedyoung  king  walked,  or  it  was  intended  fhould  walk, 
at  his  uncle’s  coronation*  This  precious  monument,  a  terrible 
reproach  to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  copyifls,  who  have  been 
filent  on  fo  public  an  event,,  exifls  in  the  great  wardrobe ;  and 
is  in  the  higheft  prefervation  ;  it  is  written  on  vellom,  and  is 
bound  with  the  coronation  rolls  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth.  Thefe  are  written  on  paper,  and  are  in  worfe  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  of  king  Richard  is  uncommonly  fair,  accurate, 
and  ample.  It  is  the  account  of  Peter  Courteys  keeper  of  the 
great  wardrobe,  and  dates  from  the  day  of  king  Edward  the 
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Fourth  his  death,  to  the  feaft  of  the  purification  in  the  Fe¬ 
bruary  of  the  following-year.  Peter  Courteys  fpecifies  what 
fluff  he  found  in  the  wardrobe,  what  contracts  he  made  for 
the  enfuing  coronation,  and  the  deliveries  in  confequence. 
The  whole  is  couched  in  the  mofl  minute  and  regular  man¬ 
ner,  and  is  preferable  to  a  thoufand  vague  and  interefled  his¬ 
tories.  The  concourfe  of  nobility  at  that  ceremony  was  ex¬ 
traordinarily  great :  there  were  prefent  no  fewer  than  three 
ducheffes  of  Norfolk.  Has  this  the  air  of  a  forced  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  election  ?  Or  does  it  not  indicate  a  voluntary  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  nobility  ?  No  mention  being  made  in  the  roll 
of  the  young  duke  of  York,  no  robes  being  ordered  for  him, 
it  looks  extremely  as  if  he  was  not  in  Richard’s  cuflody  ;  and 
flrengthens  the  probability  that  will  appear  hereafter,  of  his 
having  been  conveyed  away. 

There  is  another  article,  rather  curious  than  decifive  of 
any  point  of  hiflory.  One  entry  is  thus  ;  “To  the  lady  Bry- 
“  gitt,  oon  of  the  daughters  of  K.  Edward  imth,  being 
“  feeke  (lick)  in  the  faid  wardrobe  for  to  have  for  her  ufe 
“  two  long  pillows  of  fuflian  fluffed  with  downe,  and  two 
“  pilow  beres  of  Holland  cloth.”  The  only  conjecture  that 
can  be  formed  from  this  paffage  is,  that  the  lady  Bridget, 
being  lodged  in  the  great  wardrobe,  was  not  then  in  fandtu- 
ary.  *  > 
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Can  it  be  doubted  now  but  that  Richard  meant  to  have  it 
thought  that  his  aflumption  of  the  crown  was  only  tempo¬ 
rary  ?  But  when  he  proceeded  to  baflardize  his  nephew  by 
act  of  parliament,  then  it  became  neceffary  to  fet  him  en¬ 
tirely  afide  :  ftronger  proofs  of  the  baftardy  might  have  come 
out  ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  infer  this,  for  on  the  death  of 
his  own  fon,  when  Richard  had  no  longer  any  reafon  of  fa¬ 
mily  to  bar  his  brother  Edward’s  children,  inttead  of  aeain 
calling  them  to  the  fucceffion,  as  he  at  firfh  projected  or  gave 
out  he  would,  he  fettled  the  crown  on  the  Blue  of  his  fitter* 
Suffolk,  declaring  her  eldett  fon  the  earl  of  Lincoln  his  fuc- 
eeffor.  That  young  prince  was  flain  in  the  battle  of  Stoke 
againtt  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  his  younger  brother  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  fled  to  Flanders,  was  extorted 
from  the  archduke  Philip,  who  by  contrary  winds  had  been 
driven  into  England.  Henry  took  a  folemn  oath  not  to  put 
him  to  death  y  but  copying  David  rather  than  Solomon,  he* 
on  his  death-bed,  recommended  it  to  his  Ion  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  execute  Suffolk  y  and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  too 
pious  not  to  obey  fo  fcriptural  an  injunction. 

Strange  as  the  faCt  was  of  Edward  the  Fifth  walking  at  his 
fucceffor’s  coronation,  I  have  found  an  event  exaCtly  parallel 
which  happened  fome  years  before.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  famous  Joan  of  Naples  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by 

the 


the  man  (he  had  chofen  for  her  heir,  Charles  Durazzo. 
Ingratitude  and  cruelty  were  the  charafteriftics  of  that 
wretch.  He  had  been  brought  up  and  formed  by  his  uncle 
Louis  king  of  Hungary,  who  left  only  two  daughters.  Mary 
the  eldeft  fucceeded  and  was  declared  king ;  for  that  warlike 
nation,  who  regarded  the  fex  of  a  word,  more  than  of  a  per- 
fon,  Would  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  the  term 
queen.  Durazzo  quitted  Naples  in  purfuit  of  new  ingrati¬ 
tude  ;  dethroned  king  Mary ,  and  obliged  her  to  walk  at  his 
coronation  3  an  infult  fhe  and  her  mother  foon  revenged  by 
having  him  aflafiinated. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  wickednefs  of  Durazzo  will  be 
thought  a  proper  parallel  to  Richard  s.  But  parallels  prove 
nothing  :  and  a  man  muft  be  a  very  poor  reafoner  who  thinks 
he  has  an  advantage  over  me,  becaufe  I  dare  produce  a  cir- 
cumfiance  that  refembles  my  fubjedt  in  the  cafe  to  wnich  it 
is  applied,  and  leaves  my  argument  juft  as  ftrong  as  it  was 
before  in  every  other  point. 

They  who  the  moft  firmly  believe  the  murder  of  the  two 
princes,  and  from  what  I  have  faid  it  is  plain  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  more  ftrongly  than  the  age  did  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  committed  3  urge  the  difappearance  *  of  the 

princes 

*  Pol  id  ore  Vergil  fays,  «  In  vulgus  fama  valuit  fflios  Edwardi  Regis  ah- 

«  quo  terrarum  partem  migrafle^atque  ita  fuperftites  elfe.  And  the  prior  of 

Croyland* 


princes  as  a  proof  of  the  murder,  but  that  argument  vanishes 
entirely,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  if  Perkin  War- 
beck  was  the  true  duke  of  York,  as  I  fhall  fhow  that  it  is 
greatly  probable  he  was. 

With  regard  to  the  elder,  his  difappearance  is  no  kind  of 
proof  that  he  was  murdered  :  he  might  die  in  the  Tower. 
The  queen  pleaded  to  the  archbifhop  of  York  that  both 
princes  were  weak  and  unhealthy.  I  have  infinuated  that  it 
is  not  impoffible  but  Henry  the  Seventh  might  find  him  alive 
in  the  Tower.  I  mention  that  as  a  bare  pofiibility — but  we 
may  be  very  fure  that  if  he  did  find  Edward  alive  there,  he 
would  not  have  notified  his  exigence,  to  acquit  Richard  and 
hazard  his  own  crown.  The  circumftances  of  the  murder 
were  evidently  falfe,  and  invented’by  Henry  to  difcredit  Per¬ 
kin  ;  and  the  time  of  the  murder  is  abfolutely  a  fiction,  for 
it  appears  by  the  roll  of  parliament,  which  baftardized  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fifth,  that  he  was  then  alive,  which  was  feven 

months 

Croyland,  not  his  continuator,  whom  I  fhall  quote  in  the  next  note  but  one, 
and  who  was  ftill  better  informed,,  “  V.ulgatum  eftregis  Edwardi  pueros  con- 
<£  cefliffe  in  fata,  fed  quo  genere  interitus  ignoratur.” 

t  Buck  aflerts  this  from  the  parliament  roll.  The  annotator  in  Kennett’s 
collection  fays,  “  this  author  would  have  done  much  towards  the  credit  he 
“  drives  at  in  his  hiftory,  to  have  fpecified  the  place  of  the  roll  and  the  words 
thereof,  whence  fuch  arguments  might  be  gathered  ;  for,”  adds  he,  “  all 
'st  hiftories  relate  the  murders  to  be  committed  before  this  time.”  I  have  fhown 

that 
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months  after  the  time  affigned  by  More  for  his  murder.  If 
Richard  fpared  him  feven  months,  what  could  fugged;  a 
reafon  for  his  murder  afterwards  ?  To  take  him  off  then 
was  {lengthening  the  plan  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
aimed  at  the  crown  by  marrying  Elizabeth,  elded:  daughter 

that  all  hijlories  are  reduced  to  one  hiftory,  Sir  Thomas  More’s ;  for  the  reft 
copy  him  verbatim  j.  and  I  have  fhown  that  his  account  is  falfe  and  improbable. 
As  the  roll  itfelf  is  now  printed,  in  the  parliamentary  hiftory,  vol.  2.  I  will 
point  out  the  words  that  imply  Edward  the  Fifth  being  alive  when  the  adlwas 
patTed.  “  Alfo  it  appeareth  that  all  the  iftue  of  the  faid  king  Edwards 
“  baftards  and  unable  to  inherit  or  claim  any  thing  by  inheritance,  by  the  law 
<e  and  cuftom  of  England.”'  Had  Edward  the  Fifth  been  dead,  would  not 
the  a 61  indubitably  have  run  thus,  were,  and  be  bajiards.  No,  fays  the  a6l,  all 
the  iftue  are  baftards..  Who  were  rendered  uncapable  to  inherit  but  Edward 
the  Fifth,  his  brother  and  fillers  ?  Would'  not  the  a  61  have  fpecified  the 
daughters  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  if  the  fons  had  been  dead  ?'  It  was  to  baftar- 
dize  the  brothers,  that  the  ad  was  calculated  and  pafled  ;  and  as  the  words 
all  the  ijjue  comprehend  males  and  females,  it  is  clear  that  both  were  intended 
to  be  baftardized.  I  mull  however,  impartially  obferve  that  Philip  de  Comi¬ 
nes  fays,  Richard  having  murdered  his  nephews,  degraded  their  two  fillers  in 
full  parliament.  I  will  not  dwell  on  his  miftake  of  mentioning  two  fillers  in- 
ftead  of  five  ;  but  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  neither  brothers  nor  fillers  being 
fpecified  in  the  aft,  but  under  the  general  term  of  king  Edward’s  iftue,  it  would 
naturally  ftrike  thofe  who  were  uncertain  what  was  become  of  the  fons,  that 
this  a £1  was  levelled  againft  the  daughters.  And  as  Confines  did  not  write 
till  fome  years  after  the  event,  he  could  not  well  help  falling  into  that  miftake. 
For  my  own  part  I  know  not  how  to  believe  that  Richard  would  have  pafled' 
that  a6l,  if  he  had  murdered  the  two  princes.  It  was  recalling  a  Ihocking 
crime,  and  to  little  purpofe  ;  for  as  no  woman  had  at  that  time  ever  fat  on  the- 
Englilh  throne  in  her  own  right,  Richard  had  little  reafon  to  apprehend  the 
claim  of  his  neices. 
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Edward  the  Fourth.  As  the  houfe  of  York  never  rofe 
again,  as  the  reverfe  of  Richard’s  fortune  deprived  him  of 
any  friend,  and  as  no  contemporaries  but  Fabian  and  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  have  written  a  word  on  that  period, 
and  they,  too  flightly  to  inform  us,  it  is  impofiible  to  know 
whether  Richard  ever  took  any  fteps  to  refute  the  calumny. 
But  we  do  know  that  Fabian  only  mentions  the  deaths  of 
the  princes  as  reports ,  which  is  proof  that  Richard  never  de¬ 
clared  their  deaths  or  the  death  of  either,  as  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  done  if  he  had  removed  them  for  his  own  fecu- 
rity.  The  confefiions  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  lord  Bacon 
that  many  doubted  of  the  murder,  amount  to  a  violent  pre- 
fumption  that  they  were  not  murdered  :  and  to  a  proof  that 
their  deaths  were  never  declared.  No  man  has  ever  doubted 
that  Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry 
the  Sixth  perifhed  at  the  times  that  were  given  out.  Nor 
Henry  the  Fourth,  nor  Edward  the  Fourth  thought  it  would 
much  help  their  titles  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  their  com¬ 
petitors  exifted  or  not.  Obferve  too,  that  the  chronicle  of 
Croyland,  after  relating  Richard’s  fecond  coronation  at 
York,  fays,  it  was  advifed  by  fome  in  the  fandtuary  at  Weft- 
minfter  to  convey  abroad  fome  of  king  Edward’s  daughters, 

“  ut  fi  quid  didtis  mafculis  humanitus  in  Turri  contingerat, 
lc  nihilominus  per  falvandas  perfonas  filiarum,  regnum  ali— 
e<  quando  ad  veros  rediret  hteredes.”  Fie  fays  not  a  word  of 
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the  princes  being  murdered,  only  urges  the  fears  of  their 
friends  that  it  might  happen.  This  was  a  living  witnefs,  very 
bitter  again  It  Richard,  who  Hill  never  accufes  him  of  deftroy- 
ing  his  nephews,  and  who  fpeaks  of  them  as  living,  after  the 
time  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  not  then  five 
years  old,  declares  they  were  dead.  Thus  the  parliament 
roll  and  the  chronicle  agree,  and  both  contradict  More. 
“  Interim  &  dum  haec  agerentur  (the  coronation  at  York) 
“  remanferunt  duo  predi&i  Edwardi  regis  filii  fub  certa  de- 
44  putata  cultodia  infra  Turrim  Londoniarum.”  Thefe  are 
die  exprefs  words  of  the  Chronicle,  p.  567. 

As  Richard  gained  the  crown  by  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
nephews,  his  cauling  them  to  be  murdered,  would  not  only 
have  fliown  that  he  did  not  trull  to  that  plea,  but  would 
have  transferred  their  claim  to  their  fillers.  And  I  mull 
not  be  told  that  his  intended  marriage  with  his  neice  is  an 
an  Ever  to  my  argument  ;  for  were  that  imputation  true, 
which  is  very  problematic,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  her  brothers.  And  here  the  comparifon  and  irre- 
fragability  of  dates  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  It  was 
not  till  the  very  dole  of  his  reign  that  Richard  is  even  fup- 
pofed  to  have  thought  of  marrying  his  neice.  The  deaths 
of  his  nephews  are  dated  in  July  or  Augull  1483.  His  own 
fon  did  not  die  till  April  1484,  nor  his  queen  till  March 
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1 48 5 .  He  certainly  therefore  did  not  mean  to  drengthen 
his  title  by  marrying  his  neice  to  the  difinherifon  of  his  own 
fon  ;  and  having  on  the  lofs  of  that  fon,  declared  his  nephew 
tlie  earl  of  Lincoln  his  fucceffor,  it  is  plain  that  he  dill 
traded  to  the  illegitimacy  of  his  brother’s  children  :  and  in 
no  cafe  poffibly  to  be  put,  can  it  be  thought  that  he  widied 
to  give  ftrength  to  the  claim  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  accufation  of  his  intending  to 
marry  that  neice  :  one  of  the  confequences  of  which  inten¬ 
tion  is  a  vague  fufpicion  of  poifoning  his  wife.  Buck  fays 
that  the  queen  was  in  a  languifhing  condition,  and  that  the 
phydcians  declared  fhe  could  not  hold  out  till  April •,  and  he 
affirms  having  feen  in  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  library  a  letter 
written  in  paffionate  drains  of  love  for  her  uncle  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  which  die  expreded  doubts 
that  the  month  of  April  would  never  arrive.  What  is  there 
in  this  account  that  looks  like  poifon  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  Richard  would  not  haden  the  death  of  his  queen  ?  The 
tales  of  poifoning  for  a  time  certain  are  now  exploded  ;  nor 
is  it  in  nature  to  believe  that  the  princefs  could  be  impatient 
to  marry  him,  if  die  knew  or  thought  he  had  murdered  her 
brothers.  Hidorians  tell  us  that  the  queen  took  much  to 
heart  the  death  of  her  fon,  and  never  got  over  it.  Had  Rich¬ 
ard  been  eager  to.  wed  his  neice,  and  had  his  character  been 
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as  impetuoufly  wicked  as  it  is  reprefented,  he  would  not  have 
let  the  forward  princefs  wait  for  the  flow  decay  of  her  rival ; 
nor  did  he  think  of  it  till  nine  months  after  the  death  of  his 
fon  ;  which  lhows  it  was  only  to  prevent  Richmond’s  mar¬ 
rying  her.  His  declaring  his  nephew  his  fucceflor,  implies 
at  the  fame  time  no  thought  of  getting  rid  of  his  queen, 
though  he  did  not  exped  more  iflfue  from  her  :  and  little  as 
Buck’s  authority  is  regarded,  a  cotemporary  writer  confirms 
the  probability  of  this  Rory.  The  Chronicl?  of  Croyland 
fays,  that  at  *  the  Chriftmas  feftival,  men  were  fcandalized 
at  feeing  the  queen  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  d refled  in  robes 
flmilar  and  equally  royal.  I  fliould  fuppofe  that  Richard 
learning  the  projeded  marriage  of  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  amufed  the  young  princefs  with  the  hopes  of 

*  <C  Per  h$c  fefta  natalia  chords  aut  tripudiis,  variifquemutatoriis  veftium 
<c  Annre  reginre  atque  domirne  Elizabeth,  priraogenitae  defundi  regis,  eifdera 
*c  cojore  &  forma  diftributis  nimis  intentum  eft:  di&umque  amultiseft,  ipfum 
«  reaemautexpedata  mortereginae  aut  per  divortium,  matrimonio  cum  difta 
“  Elizabeth  contrahendo  mentem omnibus  modis  applicare,  p.572.  IfRichard 
projeded  this  match  at  Chriftmas,  he  was  not  likely  to  let  thefe  intentions  be 
perceived  fo  early,  nor  to  wait  till  March,  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  queen  was 
incurably  ill.  The  Chronicle  fays,  (he  died  of  a  languifhing  diftemper.  Did 
that  look  like  poifon  ?  It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  fay  that  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope  was  in  that  age  held  fo  clear  afolution  of  all  obftacles  to  the  marriage 
•of  near  relations,  and  was  fo  eafily  to  be  obtained  or  purchafed  by  a  great 
prince,  that  Richard  would  not  have  been  thought  by  his  cotemporaries  to 
have  incurred  any  guilt,  even  if  he  had  propofed  to  wed  his  neice,  which  how*- 
ever  is  far  from  being  clear  to  have  been  nis  intention. 
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making  her  his  queen  j  and  that  Richard  feared  that  alli¬ 
ance,  is  plain  from  his  fending  her  to  the  cable  of  Sheriff- 
Hutton  on  the  landing  of  Richmond. 

The  behaviour  of  the  queen  dowager  muft  alfo  be  noticed. 
She  was  fcripped  by  her  fon-in-law  Henry  of  all  her  poffef- 
fions,  and  confined  to  a  monaftery,  for  delivering  up  her 
daughters  to  Richard.  Hiflorians  too  are  lavifh  in  their  cen- 
fures  on  her  for  confenting  to  beflow  her  daughter  on  the 
murderer  of  her  fons  and  brother.  But  if  the  murder  of 
her  fons  is,  as  we  have  feen,  mod  uncertain,  this  folemn 
charge  falls  to  the  ground  :  and  for  the  deaths  of  her  brother 
and  lord  Richard  Grey,  one  of  her  elder  fons,  it  has  already 
appeared  that  {he  imputed  them  to  Haftings.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  Richard  convinced  her  he  had  not  murdered 
her  fons,  than  that  {he  delivered  up  her  daughters  to  him 
believing  it.  The  rigour  exercifed  on  her  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  on  her  countenancing  Lambert  Simnel,  evidently  fet 
up  to  try  the  temper  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  fome  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  York,  is  a  violent  prefumption  that  the 
queen  dowager  believed  her  fecond  fon  living  :  and  notwith- 
(landing  all  the  endeavours  of  Henry  to  difcredit  Perkin 

Warbeck,  it  will  remain  highly  probable  that  many  more 

♦  , 

who  ought  to  know  the  truth,  believed  fo  likewife  ;  and  that 
fad  I  fhall  examine  next. 

It 
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It  was  in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  Lam¬ 
bert  Simnel  appeared.  This  youth  fir  ft.  perfonated  Richard 
duke  of  York,  then  Edward  earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  was 
undoubtedly  an  impoflor.  Lord  Bacon  owns  that  it  was 
whifpered  every-where,  that  at  leaji  one  oi  the  children  of 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  living.  Such  whifpers  prove  two 
things  j  one,  that  the  murder  was  very  uncertain  :  the  fe¬ 
cond,  that  it  would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  difprove 
the  murder  j  Henry  being  at  leaf!  as  much  mterefled  as 
Richard  had  been  to  have  the  children  dead. '  Richard  had 
fet  them  afide  as  baftards,  and  thence  had  a  title  to  the 
crown  \  but  Henry  washimfelf  the  lflue  of  a  baflaid  line, 
and  had  no  title  at  all.  Faction  had  fet  him  on  the  throne, 
and  his  match  with  the  fuppofed  heirefs  of  .  York  induced 
the  nation  to  wink  at  the  defedt  in  his  own  blood.  The 
children  of  Clarence  and  of  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk  were 
living  i  fo  was  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  legiti¬ 
mately  fprung  from  the  youngefl  fon  of  Edward  the 
Third  j  whereas  Henry  came  of  the  fpurious  flock  of 
John  of  Gaunt.  Lambert  Simnel  appeared  before  Henry 
had  had  time  to  difguft  the  nation,  as  he  did  afterwards,  by 
his  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  exactions.  But  what  was  moft 
remarkable,  the  queen  dowager  tampered  in  this  plot..  Is 
it  to  be  believed,  that  mere  turbulence  and  a  refllefs  fpirit 
could  in  a  year’s  time  influence  that  woman  to  throw  the 
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nation  again  into  a  civil  war,  and  attempt  to  dethrone  her 
own  daughter  ?  And  in  favour  of  whom  ?  Of  the  idue, 
of  Clarence,  whom  the  had  contributed  to  have  put  to  death, 
or  in  favour  of  an  impoftor  ?  There  is  not  common  fenfe 
in  the  fuppofition.  No  ;  fhe  certainly  knew  or  believed  that 
Richard,  her  fecond  fon,  had  efcaped  and  was  living,  and 
was  glad  to  overturn  the  ufurper  without  rilking  her  child. 
The  plot  failed,  and  the  queen  dowager  was  fhut  up,  where 
flie  remained  till  her  death,  “  in  prifon,  *  poverty,  and 
<c  folitude.”  '‘The  king  trumped  up  a  filly  accufation  of 
her  having  delivered  her  daughters  out  of  fandtuary  to  king 
Richard,  “  which  proceeding,”  fays  the  noble  hiftofian, 
“  being  even  at  that  time  taxed  for  rigorous  and  undue, 
“  makes  it  very  probable  there  was  fome  greater  matter 
**  againft  her,  which  the  king,  upon  reafon  of  policie,  and 
ct  to  avoid  envy,  would  not  publifh.”  How  truth  fometimes 
efcapes  from  the  mod;  courtly  pens  !  What  interpretation 
can  be  put  on  thefe  words,  but  that  the  king  found  the 
queen  dowager  was  privy  to  the  efcape  at  lead;  or  existence 
of  her  fecond  fon,  and  fecured  her,  left  fhe  fhould  bear 
tedimony  to  the  truth,  and  foment  infurredtions  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  ?  Lord  Bacon  adds,  “  It  is  likewife  no  fmall  argu- 
iC  ment  that  there  was  fome  fecret  in  it ;  for  that  the  pried: 


*  Lord  Bacon* 
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Simon 
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“  Simon  himfelf  (who  fet  Lambert  to  work)  after  he  was 
taken,  was  never  brought  to  execution ;  no,  not  fo  much 
“  as  to  publicke  trial],  but  was  only  fhut  up  clofe  in  a  dun- 
“  peon.  Adde  to  this,  that  after  the  earl  of  Lincoln  (a 

O  ' 

“  principal  perfon  of  the  houfe  of  York)  was  flame  in 
“  Stokefield,  the  king  opened  himfelf  to  fome  of  his  coun- 
“  cell,  that  he  was  forie  for  the  earl’s  death,  becaufe  by 
“  him  (he  faid)  he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his 

t 

“  danger.” 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  crown 
by  Richard,  and  therefore  certainly  did  not  mean  to  ad¬ 
vance  Simnel,  an  impoftor,  to  it.  It  will  be  inflnuated, 
and  lord  Bacon  attributes  that  motive  to  him,  that  the  earl 
of  Lincoln  hoped  to  open  a  way  to  the  crown  for  himfelf. 
It  might  be  fo  5  ftill  that  will  not  account  for  Henry’s  wifli, 
that  the  earl  had  been  faved.  On  the  contrary,  one  dan¬ 
gerous  competitor  was  removed  by  his  death ;  and  there¬ 
fore  when  Henry  wanted  to  have  learned  the  bottom,  of  his 
danger ,  it  is  plain  he  referred  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  of 

whofe  fate  he  was  ftill  in  doubt  *.  He  certainly  was ;  why 

elfe 

*  The  earl  of  Lincoln  afTuredly  did  not  mean  to  blacken  his  uncle  Richard 
by  whom  he  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  crown.  One  fhould  therefore  be 
glad  to  know  what  account  he  gave  of  the  efcape  of  the  young  duke  of  York. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  gave  out,  that  the  elder  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  ? 
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elfe  was  it  thought  dangerous  to  viiit  or  fee  the  queen  dow¬ 
ager  after  her  imprifonment,  as  lord  Bacon  owns  it  was  ? 
«  For  that  adt,”  continues  he,  “  the  king  fu  Rained  great 
obloquie  ;  which  neverthelefs  (befides  the  reafon  of  hate) 
was  fomewhat  fweetened  to  him  by  a  great  confifcation. 
Excellent  prince  !  This  is  the  man  in  whofe  favour  Rich- 
ard  the  Third  is  reprefented  as  a  monfter ! 


iC 


(( 


Ci 


For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  take  his  life,”  con¬ 
tinues  Flenry’s  biographer,  <c  both  out  of  magnanimitie  (a 
molt  proper  pidture  of  fo  mean  a  mind  !)  “  and  likewife 
“  out  of  wifdom,  thinking  that  if  he  fuffered  death  he 
“  would  be  forgotten  too  foon ;  but  being  kept  alive,  he 
* ‘  would  be  a  continual  fpedtacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy 
<<  againft  the  like  inchantments  of  people  in  time  to  come.” 
What  !  do  lawful  princes  live  in  dread  of  a  poffibility  of 
phantoms  *  !  Oh  !  no  ;  but  Henry  knew  what  he  had  to 

dered  ?  It  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  earl  afTerted  that  the  child 
had  been  conveyed  away  by  means  of  the  queen  dowager  or  fome  other 
friend  ;  and  before  I  conclude  this  examination,  that  I  think  will  appear  moft 
probably  to  have  been  the  cafe. 

*  Henry  had  fo  great  a  diftruft  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  that  in  his  fecond 
year  he  obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Innocent  to  qualify  the  privileges  of  fandlu- 
aries,  in  which  was  this  remarkable  claufe,  “  That  if  any  took  fan6tuarie  for 
“  cafe  of  treafon,  the  king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in 

X(  fanctuarie.”  Lord  Bacon,  p.  39. 

3  fear. 
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fear;  and  he  hoped  by  keeping  up  the  memory  of  Simnefs 
impofture,  to  difcredit  the  true  duke  of  York,  as  another 
puppet,  when  ever  he  fhould  leally  appeal. 

That  appearance  did  not  happen  till  fome  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  in  Henry’s  eleventh  year.  Lord  Bacon  has 
taken  infinite  pains  to  prove  a  fecond  impofture ;  and  yet 
owns,  “  that  the  king’s  manner  of  (hewing  things  by 
“  peices  and  by  darke  lights,  hath  fo  muffled  it,  that  it 
<<  hath  left  it  almoft  a  myfterie  to  this  day.”  What  has  he 
left  a  myftery  ?  and  what  did  he  try  to  muffle  ?  Not  tne 
impofture,  but  the  truth.  Hadfo  politic  a  man  any  inteieft 
to  leave  the  matter  doubtful  ?  Did  he  try  to  leave  it  fo  ? 
On  the  contrary,  his  diligence  to  deted  the  impofture  was 
prodigious.  Did  he  publifti  his  narrative  to  obfcure  or  elu¬ 
cidate  the  tranfadion  ?  Was  it  his  manner  to  muffle  any 
point  that  he  could  clear  up,  efpecially  when  it  behoved 
him  to  have  it  cleared  ?  When  Lambert  Simnel  fit  ft  per- 
fonated  the  earl  of  Warwick,  did  not  Hemy  exhibit  that 
poor  prince  on  a  Sunday  throughout  all  the  piincipal  ftreets 
of  London  ?  Was  he  not  conduded  to  Paul’s  croft,  and 
openly  examined  by  the  nobility  ?  4<  which  did  in  effect 
marre  the  pageant  in  Ireland.”  Was  not  Lambert  him- 
felf  taken  into  Henry’s  fervice,  and  kept  in  his  cc-uit  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ?  In  (hort,  what  did  Henry  ever  muffle  anu 
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difguife  but  the  truth  ?  and  why  was  his  whole  conduct  Co 

different  in  the  cafes  of  Lambeit  and  Perkin,  if  their  cafes 

* 

were  not  totally  different  ?  No  doubt  remains  on  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  the  grofs  falfhoods  and  contradictions  in  which  Henry’s 
account  of  the  latter  is  involved,  make  it  evident  that  he 
himfclf  could  never  detedb  the  impofture  of  the  latter,  if  it 
was  one.  Dates,  which  every  hittorian  has  negledted,  again 
come  to  our  aid,  and  cannot  be  controverted. 


Richard  duke  of  York  was  bom  in  1474*  Perkin  War- 
beck  was  not  heard  of  before  1495,  when  duke  Richard 
would  have  been  Twenty-one.  Margaret  of  York,  duchefs 
dowager  of  Burgundy,  and  fitter  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
is  faid  by  lord  Bacon  to  have  been  the  Juno  who  perfecuted 
the  pious  ./Eneas,  Henry,  and  fet  up  this  phantom  againft 
him.  She  it  was,  fay  the  hiftorians,  and  fays  Lord  Bacon, 
p.115,  “  who  informed  Perkin  of  all  the  circumftances 
14  and  particulars  that  concerned  the  perfon  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  which  he  was  to  adt,  defcribing  unto  him 
<e  the  perfonages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  king 
<c  and  queen,  his  pretended  parents,  and  of  his  brother 
and  fitters,  and  divers  others  that  were  nearett  him  in 
((  his  childhood;  together  with  all  paffages,  fome  fecret, 
se  fome  common,  that  were  fit  for  a  child’s  memory,  until 
“  the  death  of  king  Edward.  Then  fhe  added  the  parti- 

3  “  culars 


c<  culars  of  the  time,  from  the  king’s  death,  until  he  and 
<f  his  brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  during 
“  the  time  he  was  abroad,  as  while  he  was  in  fanfluary.  As 
“  for  the  times-  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  the  man- 
«  ner  of  his  brother’s  death,  and  his  own  efcape,  fhe  knew 
“  they  were  things  that  verie  few  could  controle  :  and  there- 
“  fore  fhe  taught  him  only  to  tell  a  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of 
“  thofe  matters,  warning  him  not  to  vary  from  it.”  In¬ 
deed  !  ’  Margaret  mu  ft  in  truth  have  been  a  Juno,  a  divine 
power,  if  fhe  could  give  all  thefe  inftruftions  to  purpofe. 
This  p adage  is  fo  very  important,  the  whole  ftory  depends 
fo  much  upon  it,  that  if  I  can  fliow  the  utter  impoffibility 
of  its  being  true,  Perkin  will  remain  the  true  duke  of  York 
for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary  $  and  for  Henry, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  Bacon,  and  their  copyifts,  it  will 
be  impoftible  to  give  any  longer  credit  to  their  narratives. 

I  have  faid  that  duke  Richard  was  born  in  1474.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  his  aunt  Margaret  was  married  out  of  England  in 
1467,  feven  years  before  he  was  born,  and  never  returned  thi¬ 
ther.  Was  not  fhe  Angularly  capable  of  defcribing  to  Perkin, 
her  nephew,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  ?  How  well  in¬ 
formed  was  flae  of  the  times  of  his  childhood,  and  of  all 
paftages  relating  to  his  brother  and  Afters  !  Oh  !  but  fhe 
had  Engliih  refugees  about  her.  She  muft  have  had  many, 

and  thofe  of  moft  intimate  connection  with  the  court,  if  fhe 
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and  they  together  could  compofe  a  tolerable  fcory  for  Perkin*, 
that  was  to  take  in  the  moll  minute  paffages  of  fo  many 
years  *.  Who  informed  Margaret,  that  flue  might  inform 
Perkin,  of  what  paiTed  in  fandtuary  ?  Ay  ;  and  who  told 
her  what  palfed  in  the  Tower  ?  Let  the  warmed  alferter  of 
the  impodure  anfwer  that  quedion,  and  I  will  give  up  all 
I  have  faid  in  this  work ;  yes,  all.  Fored  was  dead,  and 
the  fuppofed  pried  ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  and  Dighton,  were 
in  Henry’s  hands.  Had  they  trumpeted  about  the  dory 
of  their  own  guilt  and  infamy,  till  Henry,  after  Perkin’s 

*  It  would  have  required  half  the  court  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  frame  a 
confident  legend.  Let  us  date  this  in  a  manner  that  mud  drike  our  appre- 
hendon.  The  late  piincefs  royal  was  married  out  of  England,  before  any  of 
the  children  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  were  born.  She  lived  no  farther 
than  the  Hague ;  and  yet  who  thinks  that  fhe  could  have  indrudted  a  Dutch 
lad  in  fo  many  paffages  of  the  courts  of  her  father  and  brother,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  detected  in  an  hour’s  time.  Twenty-feven  years  at  lead  had 
elapfed  fince  Margaret  had  been  in  the  court  of  England.  The  marquis  of  Dor- 
fet,  the  earl  of  Richmond  himfelf,  and  mod  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
Bretagne,  not  with  Margaret  ;  and  yet  was  fhe  fo  informed  of  every  trifling 
dory,  even  thofe  of  the  nurfery,  that  die  was  able  to  pofe  Henry  himfelf, 
and  reduce  him  to  invent  a  tale  that  had  not  a  fliadow  of  probability  in  it. 
Why  did  he  not  convidt  Perkin  out  of  his  own  mouth?  Was  it  ever  pre¬ 
tended  that  Perkin  failed  in  his  part  ?  That  was  the  fured  and  bed  proof  of 
his  being  an  impodor.  Could  not  the  whole  court,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England,  fo  crofs-examine  this  Flemifh  youth,  as  to  catch  him  in  one  lie? 
No  ;  lord  Bacon’s  Juno  had  infpired  him  with  full  knowledge  of  all  that  had 
paffed  in  the  lad  twenty  years.  If  Margaret  was  Juno,  he  who  {hall  anfwer 
thefe  quedions  fatisfadorily,  “  erit  mihi  magnus  Apollo.” 


appearance. 
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appearance,  found  it  neceffary  to  publish  it  ?  Sir  James  Tir- 
rel  and  Dighton  had  certainly  never  gone  to  the  court  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  to  make  a  merit  with  Margaret  of  having  murdered  her 
nephews.  How  came  fhe  to  know  accurately  and  authentically 
a  tale  which  no  mortal  elfe  knew  ?  Did  Perkin  or  did  he  not 

correfpond  in  his  narrative  with  Tirrel  and  Dighton  ?  If  he 

*  * 

did,  how  was  it  poffible  for  him  to  know  it  ?  If  he  did 
not,  is  it  morally  credible  that  Henry  would  not  have  made 
thofe  variations  public  ?  If  Edward  the  Fifth  was  murdered, 
and  the  duke  of  York  faved,  Perkin  could  know  it  but 
by  being  the  latter.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  what  was  fo  ob¬ 
vious  as  his  detection  ?  We  mud  allow  Perkin  to  be  the 
true  duke  of  York,  or  give  up  the  whole  flory  of  Tirrel 
and  Dighton.  When  Henry  had  Perkin,  Tirrel,  and 
Dighton,  in  his  power,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  con¬ 
front  them,  and  the  impofture  was  detected.  It  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  that  Margaret  had  enjoined  him  to  tell 
a  fmooth  and  likely  tale  of  thofe  matters .  A  man  does  not 
tell  a  likely  tale,  nor  was  a  likely  tale  enough,  of  matters 
of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant. 

k 

Still  farther  :  why  was  Perkin  never  confronted  with  the 
queen  dowager,  with  Henry’s  own  queen,  and  with  the 
princefles,  her  fillers  ?  Why  were  they  never  afked.  Is  this 

your 
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your  fon  ?  Is  this  your  brother  ?  Was  Henry  afraid  to  trull 
to  their  natural  emotions  ?  Yet  “  he  himfelf,”  fays  lord 
Bacon,  p.  1 86,  “  faw  him  fometimes  out  of  a  window,  or 
“  in  pafiage.”  This  implies  that  the  queens  and  princeffes 
never  did  fee  him  j  and  yet  they  furely  were  the  perfons 
who  could  bed:  detect  the  counterfeit,  if  he  had  been  one. 
Had  the  young  man  made  a  voluntary ,  coherent,  and  credible 
confeffion,  no  other  evidence  of  his  impoflure  would  be 
wanted  ;  but  failing  that,  we  cannot  help  afking,  Why  the 
obvious  means  of  detection  were  not  employed  ?  Thofe 
means  having  been  omitted,  our  fufpicions  remain  in  full 

force. 


Henry,  who  thus  neglected  every  means  of  confounding 
the  impoftor,  took  every  ftep  he  would  have  done,  if  con¬ 
vinced  that  Perkin  was  the  true  duke  of  York.  Plis  utmoft 
induftry  was  exerted  in  fifting  to  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  in 
learning  who  was  engaged  in  the  confpiracy,  and  in  de¬ 
taching  the  chief  fupporters.  It  is  faid,  though  not  affir¬ 
matively,  that  to  procure  confidence  to  his  fpies,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  folemnly  curfed  at  Paul’s  crofs.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  by  their  information,  he  came  to  the  knowledge,  not 
of  the  impoflure,  but  of  what  rather  tended  to  prove  that 
Perkin  wras  a  genuine  Plantagenet  :  I  mean,  fuch  a  lift  of 
great  men  actually  in  his  court  and  in  trufic  about  his  perfon, 
that  no  wonder  he  was  ferioully  alarmed.  Sir  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford, 
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ford*,  who  had  fled  to  Margaret,  wrote  to  England,  that 
he  was  pofitive  that  the  claimant  was  the  very  identical 
duke  of  York,  fon  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  whom  he  had 
fo  often  feen,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with.  This 
man,  Clifford,  was  bribed  back  to  Henry’s  fervice  ;  and 
what  was  the  confequence  ?  He  accufed  Sir  William  Stanley, 
lord  Chamberlain,  the  very  man  who  had  fet  the  crown  on 
Henry’s  head  in  Bofworth  field,  and  own  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Derby,  the  then  adtual  hufband  of  Henry’s  mother,  of 
being  in  the  confpiracy  ?  This  was  indeed  eflential  to 
Henry  to  know ;  but  what  did  it  proclaim  to  the  nation  ? 
What  could  flagger  the  allegiance  of  fuch  trufl  and  fuch 
connexions,  but  the  firm  perfuafion  that  Perkin  was  the 
true  duke  of  York  ?  A  fpirit  of  fadtion  and  difgufl  has 
even  in  later  times  hurried  men  into  treafonable  combina¬ 
tions  ;  but  however  Sir  William  Stanley  might  be  difiatif- 
fied,  as  not  thinking  himfelf  adequately  rewarded,  yet  is  it 
credible  that  he  fhould  rifle  fuch  favour,  fuch  riches,  as  lord 
Bacon  allows  he  poflefled,  on  the  wild  bottom  of  a  Flemifh 
counterfeit  ?  The  lord  Fitz waiter  and  other  great  men  buf¬ 
fered  in  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  which  is  remarkable,  the  firfl 
was  executed  at  Calais — another  prefumption  that  Henry 
would  not  venture  to  have  his  evidence  made  public.  And 
the  flrongefl  prefumption  of  all  is,  that  not  one  of  the  fuf— 

*  A  gentleman  of  fame  and  family,  fays  lord  Bacon. 

ferers 
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ferers  is  pretended  to  have  recanted  ;  they  all  died  then  in 
the  perfuafion  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  righteous  caufe. 
When  peers,  knights  of  the  garter,  privy  councellors,  fuffer 
death,  from  convidion  of  a  matter  of  which  they  were  pro¬ 
per  judges  (for  which  of  them  but  mud;  know  their  late 
matter’s  fon  r)  it  would  be  rath  indeed  in  us  to  affirm  that 
they  laid  down  their  lives  for  an  impofture,  and  died  wdth 
a  lie  in  their  mouths. 

What  can  be  faid  again  ft  king  James  of  Scotland,  who 
bellowed  a  lady  of  his  own  blood  in  marriage  on  Perkin  ? 
At  war  with  Henry,  James  would  naturally  fupport  his  ri¬ 
val,  whether  genuine  or  fuppofititious.  He  and  Charles  the 
Eighth  both  gave  him  aid  and  both  gave  him  up,  as  the  wind 
of  their  interefl  fhifted  about.  Recent  inftances  of  fuch  con- 
dud  have  been  feen  ;  but  what  prince  has  gone  fo  far  as  to 
(take  his  belief  in  a  doubtful  caufe,  by  facrfficing  a  princefs 
of  his  own  blood  in  confirmation  of  it  ? 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  multiply  prefumptions.  Henry’s 
conduct  and  the  narrative  *  he  published,  are  fufficient  to 
flagger  every  impartial  reader.  Lord  Bacon  confeffies  the 

*  To  what  degree  arbitrary  power  dares  to  trifle  with  the  common  fenfe  of 
.mankind  has  been  feen  in  Portuguefe  and  RulEan  manifeftos, 

kin? 
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king  did  himfelf  no  good  by  the  publication  of  that  narrative, 
and  that  mankind  was  adonifhed  to  find  no  mention  in  it  of 
the  duchefs  Margaret’s  machinations.  But  how  could  lord 
Bacon  flop  there  ?  Why  did  he  not  conjecture  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  that  tale  ?  What  filtered  had  Henry  to  manage 
a  widow  of  Burgundy  ?  He  had  applied  to  the  archduke 
Philip  to  banifh  Perkin  :  Philip  replied,  he  had  no  power 
over  the  lands  of  the  duchefs’s  dowry.  It  is  therefore  mod 
credible  that  the  duchefs  had  fupported  Perkin,  on  the  per- 
fuafion  he  was  her  nephew ;  and  Henry  not  being  able  to 
-prove  the  reports  he  had  fpread  of  her  having  trained  up  an 
impodor,  chofe  to  drop  all  mention  of  Margaret,  becaufe 
nothing  was  fo  natural  as  her  fupporting  the  heir  of  her 
houfe.  On  the  contrary,  in  Perkin’s  confeflion,  as  it  was 
called,  and  which  though  preferved  by  Grafton,  was  fup- 
prefied  by  lord  Bacon,  not  only  as  repugnant  to  his  lordfhip’s 
account,  but  to  common  fenfe,  Perkin  affirms,  that  “  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  Lifbon  in  a  fhip  with  the  lady  Brampton,  who, 
lord  Bacon  fays,  was  fent  by  Margaret  to  conduct  him 
thither,  and  from  thence  having  reforted  to  Ireland,  it  was 
«  at  Cork  that  they  of  the  town  fird  threaped  upon  him  that 
“  he  was  fon  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  others  afterwards, 
««  that  he  was  the  duke  of  York.”  But  the  contradictions 
both  in  lord  Bacon’s  account,  and  in  Henry’s  narrative,  are 
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irreconcileable  and  infurmountable  :  the  former  folves  the 

j  *  '  ' 

likenefs  *,  which  is  allowing  the  likenefs,  of  Perkin  toEdward 
the  Fourth,  by  fuppofing  that  the  king  had  an  intrigue  with 
his  mother ;  of  which  he  gives  this  filly  relation  :  that  Per¬ 
kin  Warbeck,  whofe  furname  it  feems  was  Peter  Ofbeck, 
was  fon  of  a  Flemifh  converted  Jew  (of  which  Hebrew  ex¬ 
traction  Perkin  fays  not  a  J*  word  in  his  confeffion)  who 
with  his  wife  Katherine  de  Faro  come  to  London  on  bufinefs ; 
and  fhe  producing  a  fon,  king  Edward,  in  confideration  of 
the  converfion,  or  intrigue,  Food  godfather  to  the  child  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Peter.  Can  one  help  laughing  at  be- 
mg  told  that  a  king  called  Edward  gave  the  name  of  Peter 
to  his  godfon  ?  But  of  this  transfretation  and  chriftening 
Perkin,  in  his  fuppofed  confeffion,  fays  not  a  word,  nor  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  ever  fet  foot  in  England,  till  he  landed  there 
in  purfu.it  of  the  crown ;  and  yet  an  Engliffi  birth  and  fofne 
flay,  though  in  his  very  childhood,  was  a  better  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  purity  of  his  accent,  than  either  of  thepre- 
pofterous  tales  produced  by  lord  Bacon  or  by  Henry.  The 

*  As  this  folution  of  the  likenefs  is  not  authorized  by  the  youth’s  fuppofed 
Narrative,  the  likenefs  remains  uncontrovertible,  and  confequently  another  ar¬ 
gument  for  his  being  king  Edward’s  fon. 

t  On  the  contrary,  Perkins  calls  his  grandfather  Diryck  Ofbeck  ;  Diryck 
every  body  knows  is  Theodoric,  and  Theodoric  is  certainly  no  Jewifh  appel¬ 
lation.  Perkin  too  mentions  feveral  of  his  relations  and  their  employments  at^ 
Tournay,  without'any  hint  of  a  Hebrew  conne&ion. 
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former  fays,  that  Perkin,  roving  up  and  down  between  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Tournay  and  other  towns,  and  living  much  in 
Englifli  company,  had  the  Englifli  tongue  perfect.  Henry 
was  fo  afraid  of  not  afcertaining  a  gocd  foundation  of  Perkin’s 
Englifli  accent,  that  he  makes  him  learn  the  language  twice 
over  *.  “  Being  fent  with  a  merchant  of  Turney,  called 

“  Berio,  to  the  mart  of  Antwerp,  the  faid  Berio  fet  me,” 
fays  Perkin,  “  to  horde  in  a  fkinner’s  houfe,  that  dwelled 
“  befide  the  houfe  of  the  Englifli  nation.  And  after  this 
“  the  fayd  Berio  fet  me  with  a  merchant  of  Middelborough 
“  to  fervice  for  -f  to  learne  the  language ,  with  whom  I 

“  dwelled 


*  Grafton’s  Chronicle,  p.  930. 


■f  I  take  this  to  mean  the  Englifh  language,  for  thefe  reafons  ;  he  had  juft 
before  named  the  Englifli  nation,  and  the  name  of  his  matter  was  John  Strewe, 
which  feems  to  be  an  Englifli  appellation  :  but  there  is  a  flronger  reafon  for 
believing  it  means  the  Englifli  language,  which  is,  that  a  Flemifli  lad  is  not 
fet  to  learn  his  own  language  ;  though  even  this  abfurdity  is  advanced  in  this- 
fame  pretended  confeffion,  Perkin  affirming  that  his  mother,  after  he  had 
dwelled  fome  time  in  Tournay,  fent  him  to  Antwerp  to  learn  Flemifli.  If  I 
am  told  by  a  very  improbable  fuppofltion,  that  French  was  his  native  language 
at  Tournay,  that  he  learned  Flemifli  at  Antwerp,  and  Dutch  at  Middleburg, 
I  will  defire  the  objedtor  to  caft  his  eye  on  the  map,  and  conflder  the  final  1 
•diftance  between  Tournay,  Middleburg,  and  Antwerp,  and  to  reflect  that  the 
prefent  United  Provinces  were  not  then  divided  from  the  reft  of  Flanders  ;  and 
then  to  decide  whether  the  dialects  fpoken  at  Tournay,  Antwerp,  and  Middle¬ 
burg  were  fo  different  in  that  age,  that  it  was  neccflary  to  be  let  to  learn  them 
all  feparately.  If  this^cannot  be  anfwered  fatisfadtorily,  it  will  remain,  that 

N  2  Perkin 


*c  dwelled  from  Chriftmas  to  E after,  and  then  I  went  into 
“  Portyngale.”  One  does  not  learn  any  language  very  per¬ 
fectly  and  with  a  good,  nay,  undiftinguifhable  accent,  be¬ 
tween  Chriftmas  and  Eafter  ;  but  here  let  us  paufe.  If  this 
account  was  true,  the  other  relating  to  the  duchefs  Margaret 
was  falfe  ;  and  then  how  came  Perkin  by  fo  accurate  a  ' 
knowledge  of  the  Englifli  court,  that  he  did  not  faulter,  nor 
could  be  dete&ed  in  his  tale  ?  If  the  confeflion  was  not  true, 
it  remains  that  it  was  trumped  up  by  Henry,  and  then  Per¬ 
kin  muft  be  allowed  the  true  duke  of  York. 

But  the  grofs  contradiction  of  all  follows :  “  It  was  in  Ire¬ 
land,  fays  Perkin,  in  this  very  narrative  and  confeftion, 
“  that  againft  my  will  they  made  me  to  learne  Englifli,  and 
*£  taught  me  what  I  fhould  do  and  fay  ”  Amazing  !  what 

forced  him  to  learn  Englifli,  after,  as  he  fays  himfelf  in 

Perkin  learned  Flemifh  or  Englifli  twice  over.  I  am  indifferent  which,  for 
kill  there  will  remain  a  contradiction  in  the  confeffion.  And  if  Englifli  is  not 
meant  in  the  paflage  above,  it  will  only  produce  a  greater  difficulty,  which  is, 
that  Perkin  at  the  age  of  twenty  learned  to  fpeak  Englifli  in  Ireland  with  fo 
good  an  accent,  that  all  England  could  not  difcover  the  cheat.  I  muft  be 
anfwered  too,  why  lord  Bacon  rejects  the  youth’s  own  confeffion  and  fubfti- 
tutes  another  in  its  place,  which  makes  Perkin  born  in  England,  though  in 
his  pretended  confeffion  Perkin  affirms  the  contrary.  Lord  Bacon  too  con¬ 
firms  my  interpretation  of  the  paflage  in  queftion,  by  faying  that  Perkin  roved 
up  and  down  between  Antwerp  and  other  towns  in  Flanders,  living  much  in 
Englifli  company,  and  having  the  Englifli  tongue  perfed,  p.  115* 
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the  very  fame  page,  he  had  learnt  it  at  Antwerp  !  What 
an  impudence  was  there  in  royal  power  to  dare  to  obtrude 
fuch  fluff  on  the  world  !  Yet  this  confeffion,  as  it  is  called, 
was  the  poor  young  man  forced  to  read  at  his  execution  no 
doubt  in  dread  of  worfe  torture.  Mr.  Hume,  though  he 
queffions  it,  owns  that  it  was  believed  by  torture  to  have 
been  drawn  from  him.  What  matters  how  it  was  obtained, 
or  whether  ever  obtained  ;  it  could  not  be  true  :  and  as 
Henry  could  put  together  no  more  plaufible  account,  com- 
miferation  will  fhed  a  tear  over  a  haplefs  youth,  facrifked  t© 
the  fury  and  jealoufy  of  an  ufurper,  and  in  all  probability  the 
vidtim  of  a  tyrant,  who  has  made  the  world  believe  that  the 
duke  of  York,  executed  by  his  own  orders,  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  murdered  by  his  predeceffor  *. 


*  Mr.  Hume,  to  whofe  doubts  all  refpeft  is  due,  tells  me  he  thinks  no  men¬ 
tion  being  made  of  Perkin’s  title  in  the  Cornifti  rebellion  under  the  lord  Aude- 
ley,  is  a  ftrong  preemption  that  the  nation  was  not  perfuaded  of  his  being  the 
true  duke  of  York.  This  argument,  which  at  mod  is  negative,  feems  to  me 
tolofe  its  weight,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  this  was  an  information  occa- 
fioned  by  a  poll-tax  :  that  the  rage  of  the  people  was  direded  againft  arch- 
bifliop  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  fuppofed  authors  of  the  grievance. 
An  infurreaion  againft  a  tax  in  a  fouthern  county,  in  which  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  is  furely  not  fo  forcible  a  preemption 
a-rainft  him,  as  the  perfuafton  of  the  northern  counties  that  he  was  the  true 
heir,  is  an  argument  in  his  favour.  Much  lefs  can  it  avail  againft  fuch  power¬ 
ful  evidence  as  I  have  ftiown  exifts  to  overturn  all  that  Henry  could  produce 
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I  have  thus,  I  flatter  myfelf,  from  the  difcovery  of  new 
authorities,  from  the  companion  of  dates,  from  fair  confe- 
quences  and  arguments,  and  without  {training  or  wrefting 
probability,  proved  all  I  pretended  to  prove  ;  not  an  hypo- 
thefis  of  Richard’s  univerfal  innocence,  but  this  aflertion  with 
which  I  fet  out,  that  we  have  no  reafons,  no  authority  for 
believing  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  charged  on 
him.  I  have  convicted  hiftorians  of  partiality,  abfurdities, 
contradictions,  and  falfhoods  ;  and  though  I  have  deflroyed 
their  credit,  I  have  ventured  toeflablifh  no  peremptory  con- 
cluflon  of  my  own.  What  did  really  happen  in  fo  dark  a 
period,  it  would  be  rafh  to  affirm.  The  coronation  and 
parliament  rolls  have  afcertained  a  few'  facts,  either  totally 
unknown,  or  mifreprefented  by  hiftorians.  Time  may 
bring  other  monuments  to  light  *  :  but  one  thing  is  fure, 
that  fhould  any  man  hereafter  prefume  to  repeat  the  fame 
improbable  tale  on  no  better  grounds  that  it  has  been  hither¬ 
to  urged,  he  muft  flhut  his  eyes  againft  conviction,  and  pre¬ 
fer  ridiculous  tradition  to  the  fcepticifm  due  to  moft  points 
of  hiftory,  and  to  none  more  than  to  that  in  quefticn. 

I  have  little  more  to  fay,  and  only  on  what  regards  the 
perfon  of  Richard  and  the  ftory  of  Jane  Shore  ;  but  having 

*  If  diligent  fearch  was  to  be  made  in  the  public  offices  and  convents  of  the 
Flemift  towns  in  which  the  duchefs  Margaret  refided,  I  fhould  not  defpair  of 
new  lights  being  gained  to  that  part  of  our  hiftory. 
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run  counter  to  a  very  valuable  modern  hiftorian  and  friend 
of  my  own,  I  mud  both  make  fo me  apology  for  him,  and  for 
myfelf  for  difagreeing  with  him.  When  Mr.  Hume  pub¬ 
lished  his  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  Richard  the  Third,, 
and  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  coronation  roll  had  not  come  to 
lio-ht.  The  dream  of  hidorianS  concurred  to  make  him 
take  this  portion  of  our  dory  for  granted.  Buck  had  been 
given  up  as  an  advancer  of  paradoxes,  and  nobody  but  Carte 
had  dared  to  controvert  the  popular  belief.  Mr.  Hume 
treats  Carte’s  doubts  as  whimfical  :  I  wonder,  he  did  ;  he, 
who  having  fo  clofely  examined  our  hidory,  had  discovered 
how  very  fallible  many  of  its  authorities  are.  Mr.  Hume 
himfelf  had  ventured  to  conted  both  the  flattering  piaure. 
drawn  of  Edward  the  Fird,  and  thofe  ignominious  portraits 
of  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second.  4  He  had 
difcovered  from  the  Fcedera,  that  Edward  the  Fourth,  while 
faid  univerfally  to  be  prifoner  to  archbifhop  Nevil,  was  at 
full  liberty  and  doing  ads  of  royal  power.  Why  was  it  whim¬ 
fical  in  Carte  to  exercife  the  fame  fpirit  of  .criticiim  ?  Mr. 
Hume  could  not  but  know  how  much  the  charaaers  of 
princes  are  liable  to  be  flattered  or  mifreprefented.  It  is  of 
little  importance  to  the  world,  to  Mr.  Hume,  or  to  me, 
whether  Richard’s  dory  is  fairly  told  or  not  :  and  in  this 
amicable  difcuflion  I  have  no  fear  of  offending  him  by  disa¬ 
greeing  with  him.  His  abilities  and  Sagacity  do  not  red  on. 
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the  fliortefl  reign  in  our  annals.  I  fiiall  therefore  attempt 
to  give  anfvvers  to  the  queflions  on  which  he  pins  the  credi¬ 
bility  due  to  the  hidory  of  Richard. 

The  quefbons  are  thefe.  i.  Had  not  the  queen-mother  and 
the  other  heads  of  the  York  party  been  fully  shirred  of  the 
death  of  both  the  young  princes,  would  they  have  agreed  to 
call  over  the  earl  of  Richmond,  the  head  of  the  Lancaftrian 
party,  and  marry  him  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth  ? — I  anfwer, 
that  when  the  queen-mother  could  recall  thatconfent,  and  fend 
to  her  fon  the  marquis  Dorfet  to  quit  Richmond,  alluring 
him  of  king  Richard’s  favour  to  him  and  her  houfe,  it  is  im- 
pohible  to  fay  what  fo  weak  and  ambitious  a  woman  would 
not  do.  She  wanted  to  have  fome  one  of  her  children  on  the 
throne,  in  order  to  recover  her  own  power.  She  firfc  en¬ 
gaged  her  daughter  to  Richmond  and  then  to  Richard.  She 
might  not  know  what  was  become  of  her  fons ;  and  yet  that 
is  no  proof  they  were  murdered.  They  were  out  of  her 
power,  whatever  was  become  of  them  s  and  Ihe  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  rule.  If  /he  was  fully  allured  of  their  deaths,  could 
Henry,  after  he  came  to  the  crown  and  had  married  her 
daughter,  be  uncertain  of  it  ?  I  have  Ihown  that  both  Sir 
Thomas  IVlore  and  lord  Bacon  own  it  remained  uncertain, 
and  that  Henry’s  account  could  not  be  true.  As  to  the  heads 
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of  the  Yorkifts  how  does  it  appear  they  concurred  in  the 
projected  match  ?  Indeed  who  were  the  heads  of  that 
party  ?  Margaret  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  Elizabeth  duchefs  of 
Suffolk,  and  her  children  ;  did  they  ever  concur  in  that 
match  ?  Did  not  they  to  the  end  endeavour  to  defeat  and 
overturn  it  ?  I  hope  Mr.  Hume  will  not  call  bifhop  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,^  and  Margaret  countefs  of 
Richmond,  chiefs  of  the  Yorkifts.  2.  The  dory  told  con- 
ftantly  by  Perkin  of  his  efcape  is  utterly  incredible,  that 
thofe  who  were  fent  to  murder  his  brother,  took  pity  on  him 
and  granted  him  his  liberty. — Anfwer..  We  do  not  know  but 
from  Henry’s  narrative  and  the  Lancaftrian  hiftorians  that 
Perkin  gave  this  account  ‘f*.  I  am  not  authorized  to  believe 

he 


*  The  exceffive  affeftioii  fhown  by  the  Northern  counties,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftrength  of  the  Yorkifts  lay,  to  Richard  the  Third  while  living,  and  to 
his  memory  when  dead,  implies  two  things  ;  firft,  that  the  party  did  not  give 
him  up  to  Henry ;  fecondly,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  had  murdered  his 
nephews.  Tyrants  of  that  magnitude  are  not  apt  to  be  popular.  Examine  the 
lift  of  the  chiefs  in  Henry’s  army,  as  ftated  by  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland, 
p.  574.  and  they  will  be  found  Lancaftrians,  or  very  private  gentlemen,  and 
but  one  peer,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  noted  Lancaftrian. 


f  Grafton  has  preferved  a  ridiculous  oration  faid  to  be  made  by  Perkin  to 
the  king  of  Scotland,  in  which  this  filly  tale  is  told.  Nothing  can  be  depended 
upon  lefs  than  fuch  orations,  almoft  always  forged  by  the  writer,  and  unpardon¬ 
able,  if  they  pafs  the  bounds  of  truth.  Perkin,  in  the  paflage  in  queftion,  ufes 
thefe  words  :  “  And  farther  to  the  entent  that  my  life  might  be  in  a  furetie 

he  (the  murderer  of  my  elder  brother)  appointed  one  to  convey  me  into  fome 
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he  did,  becaufe  I  find  no  authority  for  the  murder  of  the- 
elder  brother  ;  and  if  there  was,  why  is  it  utterly  incredible 
that  the  younger  fiiould  have  been  fpared  ?  3.  What  be¬ 

came  of  him  during  the  courfe  of  feven  years  from  his  fup- 
pofed  death  till  his  appearance  in  1491  ? — Anfwer.  Does 
uncertainty  of  where  a  man  has  been,  prove  his  non-identity 
when  he  appears  again  ?  When  Mr.  Hume  will  anfwer  half 
the  quefiions  in  this  work,.  I  will  tell  him  where  Perkin  was 
during  thofe  feven  years.  4.  Why  was  not  the  queen-mother,, 
the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  applied  to,  during  that  time,  for  his  fupport  and  educa¬ 
tion  ? — Anfwer.  Who  knows  that  they  were  not  applied 
to  ?  The  probability  is,  that  they  were.  The  queen’s  dab¬ 
bling  in  the  affair  of  Simnel  indicates  that  fhe  knew  her  fon 
was  alive.  And  when  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  is  accufed  of 

«  flraunge  countrie,  where,  when  I  was  furtheft  ofF,  and  had  moft  neede  of 
«  comfort,  he  forfooke  me  fodainly  (I  think  he  was  fo  appointed  to  do)  and 
«  left  me  defolate  alone  without  friend  or  knowledge  of  any  reliefe  or  refuge, 
“  &c.”  Would  not  one  think  one  was  reading  the  tale  of  Valentine  and 
Orfon,  or  any  legend  of  a  barbarous  age,  rather  than  the  hiftory  of  England, 
when  we  are  told  of  Jlrange  countries  and  luch  indefinite  ramblings,  as  would 
pafs  only  in  a  nurfery  ?  It  remains  not  only  a  fecret  but  a  doubt,  whether  the 
elder  brother  was  murdered.  If  Perkin  was  the  younger,  and  knew  certainly 
that  his  brother  was  put  to  death,  our  doubt  would  vanifh  :  but  can  it  vanifk 
on  no  better  authority  than  this  foolifh  oration  ?  Did  Grafton  hear  it  pro¬ 
nounced  ?  Did  king  James  bellow  his  kinfwoman  on  Perkin,  on  the  flrength. 
of  fuch  a  fable  ? 
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fetting  Perkin  to  work,  it  is  amazing  that  the  ftiould  be 
■quoted  as  knowing  nothing  about  him.  5.  Though  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy  at  laft  acknowledged  him  for  her  ne¬ 
phew,  the  had  loft  all  pretence  to  authority  by  her  former 
acknowledgement  and  fupport  of  Lambert  Simnel,  an  avow¬ 
ed  impoftor. — Anfwer.  Mr.  Hume  here  makes  an  unwary 
confeftion  by  diftinguifhing  between  Lambert  Simnel,  an. 
avowed  impoftor,  and  Perkin,  whofe  impofture  was  proble¬ 
matic.  But  if  he  was  a  true  prince,  the  duchefs  could  only 
forfeit  credit  for  herfelf,  not  for  him  :  nor  would  her  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  her  nephew,  by  firft  playing  off  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  ground  by  a  counterfeit,  be  an  imputation  on  her, 
but  rather  a  proof  of  her  wifdom  and  tendernefs.  Impoftors 
are  eafily  detected  j  as  Simnel  was.  All  Henry's  art  and 
power  could  never  verify  the  cheat  of  Perkin  ;  and  if  the 
latter  was  aftonifhingly  adroit,  the  king  was  ridiculoufty 
clumfy.  6.  Perkin  himfelf  confefted  his  impofture  more 
than  once,  and  read  his  confeftion  to  the  people,  and  renew¬ 
ed  his  confeftion  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  on  which  he  was 
executed. — Anfwer.  I  have  fhown  that  this  confeftion  was 
fuch  an  aukward  forgery  that  lord  Bacon  did  not  dare  to 
quote  or  adhere  to  it,  but  invented  a  new  ftory,  more  fpe- 
cious,  but  equally  inconftftent  with  probability.  7.  After 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  acceftion,  the  titles  of  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter  were  fully  confounded,  and  there  was 

O  2  no 
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no  longer  any  neceffity  for  defending  Henry  the  Seventh  and 
his  title  i  yet  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  time,  when  the  events 
were  recent,  fome  of  thefe  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  of  the  higheft  authority,  agree  in  treating  Perkin  as  an 
importer.— Anfwer.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote,  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  ftill  alive  ;  that  argument  therefore  falls 
entirely  to  the  ground  ;  but  there  was  great  neceffity,  I  will 
not  fay  to  defend,  but  even  to  palliate  the  titles  of  both  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth.  The]  former,  all  the  world 
agrees  now,  had  no  title  *  :  the  latter  had  none  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  a  very  defe&ive  one  from  his  mother.  If  ihe  had 
any  right,  it  could  only  be  after  her  brothers  ,*  and  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  fo  jealous  a  tyrant  as  Henry  the  Eighth 
would  fuffer  it  to  be  Paid  that  his  father  and  mother  enjoyed 
the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  that  mother’s  furviving  brother, 
in  whofe  blood  the  father  had  imbrued  his  hands.  The 
murder  therefore  was  to  be  fixed  on  Richard  the  Third,  who 
was  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  ufurped  the  throne,  by  murdering, 

*  Henry  was  fo  reduced  to  makeout  any  title  to  the  crown,  that  he  catched: 
even  at  a  quibble.  In  the  aft  of  attainder,  paffed  after  his  acceffion,  he  calls 
himfelf  nephew  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  He  was  fo,  but  it  was  by  his  father,  who 
was  not  of  the  blood  royal.  Catharine  of  Valois,  after  bearing  Henry  the 
Sixth,  married  Owen  Tudor,  and  had  two  fons,  Edmund  and  Jafper,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  married  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  fo  was  he 
half  nephew  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  On  one  fide  he  had  no  blood  royal,  on  th& 
other  only  baflard  blood. 


and 
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and  not,  as  was  really  the  cafe,  by  baftardizing  his  nephews. 
If  they  were  illegitimate,  fo  was  their  filler  ;  and  if  the  was, 
what  title  had  (lie  conveyed  to  her  fon  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 
No  wonder  that  both  Henrys  were  jealous  of  the  earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  whom  one  bequeathed  to  daughter,  and  the  other  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  for  if  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  were  fpu- 
rious,  and  thofe  of  Clarence  attainted,  the  right  of  the  houfe 
of  York  was  veiled  in  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk  and  her  defcend- 
ants.  The  maffacre  of  the  children  of  Clarence  and  the 
duchefs  of  Suffolk  Ihow  what  Henry  the  Eighth  thought  of 
the  titles  both  of  his  father  and  mother  f.  But,  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  time  agree  in  treating  Per¬ 
kin  as  an  impoftor.  I  have  Ihown  from  their  own  mouths 
that  they  all  doubted  of  it.  The  reader  muft  judge  between 
us.  But  Mr.  Hume  felefts  Sir  Thomas  More  as  the  higheft 
authority  ;  I  have  proved  that  he  was  the  lowed;  but  not  in 
the  cafe  of  Perkin,  for  Sir  Thomas  More’s  hiftory  does  not 
o-o  fo  low  ;  yet  happening  to  mention  him,  he  fays,  the  man, 
commonly  called  Perkin  Warbeck,  was,  as  well  with  the 
princes  as  the  people,  held  to  be  the  younger  fon  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  ;  and  that  the  deaths  of  the  young  king  Edward 
and  of  Richard  his  brother  had  come  fo  far  in  queftion,  asfome 

.  Obferve,  that  when  lord  Bacon  wrote,  there  wa,  great  necefllty  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  title  even  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  James  the  Firft  claimed  iron,  the 
cldeft  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.- 
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are  yet  in  doubt,  'whether  they  were  dejiroyed  or  no  in  the  days 
of  king  Richard.  Sir  Thomas  adhered  to  the  affirmative,  re¬ 
lying  as  I  have  ffiown  on  very  bad  authorities.  But  what  is 
a  ftronger  argument  ad  hominem,  I  can  prove  that  Mr.  Hume 
did  not  think  Sir  Thomas  More  good  authority  ;  no,  Mr, 
Hume  was  a  fairer  and  more  impartial  judge  :  at  the  very 
time  that  he  quotes  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  tacitly  rejects  his 
authority  j  for  Mr.  Hume,  agreeably  to  truth,  fpecifies  the 
lady  Eleanor  Butler  as  the  perfon  to  whom  king  Edward  was 
contracted,  and  not  Elizabeth  Lucy,  as  it  Rands  in  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More.  An  attempt  to  vindicate  Richard  will  perhaps 
no  longer  be  thought  whimfical,  when  fo  very  acute  a  rea- 
foner  as  Mr.  Hume  could  find  no  better  foundation  than 
thefe  feven  queries  on  which  to  reft  his  condemnation. 

With  regard  to  the  perfon  of  Richard,  it  appears  to  have 
been  as  much  mifreprefented  as  his  actions,  Philip  de 
Comines,  who  was  very  free  fpoken  even  on  his  own  maf- 
ters,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  fpare  a  foreigner,  mentions 
the  beauty  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  but  fays  nothing  of  the 
deformity  of  Richard,  though  he  faw  them  together.  This 
is  merely  negative.  The  old  countefs  of  Defmond,  who 
had  danced  with  Richard,  declared  he  was  the  handfomefi: 
man  in  the  room  except  his  brother  Edward,  and  was  very 
well  made.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  in 
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his  ferrnon  appealed  to  the  people,  whether  Richard  was  not 
the  exprefs  image  of  his  father's  perfon,  who  was  neither 
ugly  nor  deformed  ?  Not  all  the  protestor’s  power  could 
have  kept  the  mufcles  of  the  mob  in  awe  and  prevented  their 
laughing  at  fo  ridiculous  an  apoflrophe,  had  Richard  been 
a  little,  crooked,  withered,  hump-back’d  monfter,  as  later 
hiftorians  would  have  us  believe — and  very  idly  ?  Cannot 
a  foul  foul  inhabit  a  fair  body  ? 

The  truth  I  take  to  have  been  this.  Richard,  who  was 
flender  and  not  tall,  had  one  fhoulder  a  little  higher  than 
the  other  :  a  defeSt,  by  the  magnifying  glades  of  party,  by 
diftance  of  time,  and  by  the  amplification  of  tradition, 
eafily  dwelled  to  fhocking  deformity  ;  for  falfhood  itfelf  ge¬ 
nerally  pays  fo  much  refped  to  truth  as  to  make  it  the  bafis 
of  its  fuperflru&ures. 

I  have  two  reafons  for  believing  Richard  was  not  well 
made  about  the  fhoulders.  Among  the  drawings  which  I 
purchafed  at  Vertue’s  fale  was  one  of  Richard  and  his  queen, 
of  which  nothing  is  expreffed  but  the  out-lines.  There  is 
no  intimation  from  whence  the  drawing  was  taken ;  but  by 
a  collateral  direction  for  the  colour  of  the  robe,  if  not 
copied  from  a  pidure,  it  certainly  was  from  fome  painted 

window  5  where  exifting  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  :  in  this< 

whol& 
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whole  work  I  have  not  gone  beyond  my  vouchers.  Rich¬ 
ard’s  face  is  very  comely,  and  correfponds  Angularly  with 
the  portrait  of  him  in  the  preface  to  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors.  He  has  a  fort  of  tippet  of  ermine  doubled  about 
his  neck,  which  feems  calculated  to  difguife  fome  want  of 
fymmetry  thereabouts.  I  have  given  two  *  prints  of  this 
drawing,  which  is  on  large  folio  paper,  that  it  may  lead  to 
a  difcovery  of  the  original,  if  not  destroyed. 

My  other  authority  is  John  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  who  faw  Richard  at  Warwick  in  the  interval  of 
his  two  coronations,  and  who  defcribes  him  thus :  “  Parvae 
“  Staturae  erat,  curtam  habens  faciem,  inasquales  humeros, 
<c  dexter  fupefior,  finifterque  inferior.”  What  feature  in 
this  portrait  gives  any  idea  of  a  monfter  ?  Or  who  can 
believe  that  an  eye-witnefs,  and  fo  minute  a  painter,  would 
have  mentioned  nothing  but  the  inequality  of  Shoulders,  if 
Richard’s  form  had  been  a  compound  of  uglinefs  ?  Could 
a  YorkiSt  have  drawn  a  lefs  difgufling  reprefentation  ?  And 
yet  Rous  was  a  vehement  Lancastrian  j  and  the  moment  he 
ceafed  to  have  truth  before  his  eyes,  gave  into  all  the  virulence 
and  forgeries  of  his  party,  telling  us  in  another  place,  “  that 

%  In  the  prints,  the  fingle  head  is  moft  exa&ly  copied  from  the  drawing, 
which  is  unfinifhed.  In  the  double  plate,  the  reduced  likenefs  of  the  king 
&ould  not  be  fo  perfectly  preferved. 

“  Richard 
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*s  Richard  remained  two  years  in  his  mother’s  womb,  and 
(<  came  forth  at  laft  with  teeth,  and  hair  on  his  fhoulders.” 

I  leave  it  to  the  learned  in  the  profeffion  to  decide  whether 
women  can  go  two  years  with  their  burden,  and  produce  a 
living  infant  ;  but  that  this  long  pregnancy  did  not  prevent 
the  duchefs,  his  mother,  from  bearing  afterwards,  I  can 
prove  ;  and  could  we  recover  the  regifter  of  the  births  of 
her  children,  I  fliould  not  be  furprized  to  find,  that,  as  fire 
was  a  very  fruitful  woman,  there  was  not  above  a  year  be¬ 
tween  the  birth  of  Richard  and  his  preceding  brother  Tho¬ 
mas  *.  However,  an  ancient  bard,  who  wrote  after 
Richard  was  born  and  during  the  life  of  his  father,  tells  us, 

Richard  liveth  yit,  but  the  laft  of  all 

Was  Urfula,  to  him  whom  God  lift  call. 

*  The  author  I  am  going  to  quote,  gives  us  the  order  in  which  the  duchefs 
Cecily’s  children  were  born,  thus;  Ann  duchefs  of  Exeter,  Henry,  Edward 
the  Fourth,  Edmund  earl  of  Rutland,  Elizabeth  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  Mar¬ 
garet  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  William,  John,  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Tho¬ 
mas,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Urfula.  Cox,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  fays, 
that  Clarence  was  born  in  1451.  Buck  computed  Richard  the  Third  to  have 
fallen  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  or  five;  but,  by  Cox’s  account,  he  could  not  be 
more  than  thirty-two.  Still  this  makes  it  probable,  that  their  mother  bore 
them  and  their  intervening  brother  Thomas  as  foon  as  fhe  well  could  one 
after  another. 

•  t  See  Vincent’s  Errors  in  Brooke’s  Heraldry,  p.  623. 
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Be  it  as  it  will,  this  foolifh  tale,  with  the  circumflances 
of  his  being  born  with  hair  and  teeth,  was  coined  to  inti¬ 
mate  how  careful  Providence  was,  when  it  formed  a  tyrant, 
to  give  due  warning  of  what  was  to  be  exped:ed.  And  yet 
thefe  portents  were  far  from  prognoflicating  a  tyrant ;  for 

i  ,  . 

this  plain  reafon,  that  all  other  tyrants  have  been  born  with¬ 
out  thefe  prognoftics.  Does  it  require  more  time  to  ripen  a 
foetus,  that  is,  to  prove  a  deftroyer,  than  it  takes  to  form  an 
Ariflides  ?  Are  there  outward  and  vifible  figns  of  a  bloody 
nature  ?  Who  was  handfomer  than-  Alexander,  Auguftus, 
or  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ?  and  yet  who  ever  commanded, 
the  fpilling  of  more  human  blood  ? 

Having  mentioned  John  Rous,  it  is  necefiary  I  fhould  fay 
fomething  more  of  him,  as  he  lived  in  Richard’s  time,  and 
even  wrote  his  reign  y  and  yet  I  have  omitted  him  in  the  lift 
of  contemporary  writers.  The  truth  is,  he  was  pointed  out 
to  me  after  the  preceding  fheets  were  finifhed ;  and  upon  in- 
fpedtion  I  found  him  too  delpicable  and  lying  an  author, 
even  amongft  monkifh  authors,  to  venture  to  quote  him, 
but  for  two  fa£ts  ;  for  the  one  of  which  as  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  and  for  the  other,  as  it  was  of  publick  notoriety, 
he  is  competent  authority. 


The; 
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The  firft  is  his  defcription  of  the  perfon  of  Richard  ;  the 
fecond,  relating  to  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  I  have  re-, 
corded  in  its  place. 

This  John  Rous,  fo  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  had  retired  to  the  hermitage  of  Guy’s  Cliff,  where 
he  was  a  chantry  pried,  and  where  he  fpent  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  in  what  he  called  dudying  and  writing  an¬ 
tiquities.  Amongd  other  works,  mod  of  which  are  not 
unfortunately  lod,  he  compofed  a  hidory  of  the  kings  of 
England.  It  begins  with  the  creation,  and  is  compiled  in- 
difcriminately  from  the  Bible  and  from  monadic  writeis. 
Mofes,  he  tells  us,  does  not  mention  all  the  cities  founded 
before  the  deluge,  but  Barnard  de  Breydenback,  dean  of 
Mayence,  does.  With  the  fame  tade  he  acquaints  us,  that, 
though  the  Book  of  Genefis  fays  nothing  of  the  matter, 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  writes,  that  Caphera  or  Cefara,  Noah  s 
niece,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  deluge,  fet  out  for  Ireland, 
where,  with  three  men  and  fifty  women,  die  arrived  fa  ft 
with  one  (hip,  the  red  peridiing  in  the  general  dedrudion. 

A  hidory,  fo  happily  begun,  never  falls  off  :  prophefies, 

j  f/Mioflufinnc  fnmnnfe  the 
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deferve  little  place  in  a  hiflory  of  England.  The  lives  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  and  Edward  the  Fourth,  though  the  author 
lived  under  both,  take  up  but  two  pages  in  octavo,  and  that 
of  Richard  the  Third,  three.  We  may  judge  how  quali¬ 
fied  fuch  an  author  w^as  to  clear  up  a  period  fo  obfcure,  or 
what  fecrets  could  come  to  his  knowledge  at  Guy’s  Cliff : 
accordingly  he  retails  all  the  vulgar  reports  of  the  times;  as 
that  Richard  poifoned  his  wife,  and  put  his  nephews  to 
death,  though  he  owns  few  knew  in  what  manner  ;  but 
as  he  lays  the  fcene  of  their  deaths  before  Richard’s  affump- 
tion  of  the  crown,  it  is  plain  he  was  the  word:  informed  of 
all.  To  Richard  he  afcribes  the  death  of  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
and  adds,  that  many  perfons  believed  he  executed  the  mur¬ 
der  with  his  own  hands :  but  he  records  another  circum- 
fcance  that  alone  muft  weaken  all  fufpicion  of  Richard’s 
guilt  in  that  tranfadtion.  Richard  not  only  caufed  the  body 
to  be  removed  from  Chertfey,  and  folemnly  interred  at 
Windfor,  but  it  was  publickly  expofed,  and,  if  we  will 
believe  the  monk,  was  found  almoft  entire,  and  emitted  a 
gracious  perfume,  though  no  care  had  been  taken  to  em¬ 
balm  it.  Is  it  credible  that  Richard,  if  the  murderer, 
would  have  exhibited  this  unneceffary  mummery,  only  to  re¬ 
vive  the  memory  of  his  own  guilt?  Was  it  not  rather  in¬ 
tended  to  recall  the  cruelty  of  his  brother  Edward,  whofe 
children  he  had  fet  afide,  and  whom  by  the  comparifon  of 
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this  ad  of  piety,  he  hoped  to  *  depreciate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  ?  The  very  example  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Henry  the  Fifth,  who  bellowed  a  pompous  funeral  on  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Second,  murdered  by  order  of  his  father. 

Indeed  the  devotion  of  Rous  to  that  Lancaftrian  faint, 
Henry  the  Sixth,  feems  chiefly  to  engrofs  his  attention,  and 
yet  it  draws  him  into  a  contradiction  ;  for  having  faid  that 
the  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth  had  made  Richard  detelted 
by  all  nations  who  heard  of  it,  he  adds,  two  pages  after¬ 
wards,  that  an  embafly  arrived  at  Warwick  (w'hile  Richard 
kept  his  court  there)  from  the  -f  king  of  Spain,  to  propofe 
a  marriage  between  their  children.  Of  this  embafly  Rous 
is  a  proper  witnefs  :  Guy’s  Clift,  I  think,  is  but  four  miles 
from  Warwick  ;  and  he  is  too  circumflantial  on  what  paffed 
there  not  to  have  been  on  the  fpot.  In  other  refpe&s  he 

*  TSiis  is  not  a  mere  random  conjecture,  but  corroborated  by  another  in- 
ftance  of  like  addrefs.  He  disforefted  a  large  circuit,  which  Edward  had  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  foreft  of  Whichwoode,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  fubjedE 
This  we  are  told  by  Rous  himfelf,  p.  216. 

f  Drake  fays,  that  an  embaffador  from  the  queen  of  Spain  was  prefent  at 
Richard’s  coronation  at  York.  Rous  himfelf  owns,  that,  amidft  a  great  con- 
courfe  of  nobility  that  attended  the  king  at  York,  was  the  duke  of  Albany, 
brother  cf  the  king  of  Scotland.  Richard  therefore  appears  not  to  have  been 
abhorred  by  either  the  courts  of  Spain  or  Scotland.. 


feems 


feems  inclined  to  be  impartial,  recording  feveral  good  and 
generous  acts  of  Richard. 

But  there  is  one  circumflance,  which,  befides  the  weak- 
nefs  and  credulity  of*  the  man,  renders  his  teflimony  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fufpicious.  After  having  faid,  that,  if  he  may 
Jpeak  truth  m  Richard  s  javour  ,  he  muft  own  that,  though 
fm'all  in  flature  and  ftrength,  Richard  was  a  noble  knight, 
and  defended  himfelf  to  the  laft  breath  with  eminent  valour, 
the  monk  fuddenly  turns,  and  apoftrophizes  Heoiy  the  Se¬ 
venth,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  work,  and  whom  he 
flatters  to  the  beft  of  his  poor  abilities  ;  but,  above  all  things, 
for  having  bellowed  the  name  of  Arthur  on  his  eldefl  fon, 
who,  this  injudicious  and  over-hafly  prophet  forefees,  will 
reflore  the  glory  of  his  great  anceflor  of  the  fame  name. 
Had  Henry  chriflened  his  fecond  fon  Merlin,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  poor  Rous  would  have  had  flill  more  divine  vifions 
about  Henry  the  Eighth,  though  born  to  fhake  hah  tne 
pillars  of  credulity. 

In  fliort,  no  reliance  can  be  had  on  an  author  of  fuch  a 
frame  of  mind,  fo  removed  from  the  fcene  of  action,  and 
fo  devoted  to  the  Welfh  intruder  on  the  throne,  Super- 

j;  Attamen  li  ad  ejus  honorem  veritatem  dicam,  p.  218. 
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added  to  this  incapacity  and  defedts,  he  had  prejudices  or  at¬ 
tachments  of  a  private  nature  :  he  had  lingular  affedtion 
for  the  Beauchamps,  earls  of  '“Warwick,  zealous  Lan- 
caftrians,  and  had  written  their  lives-  One  capital  crime 
that  he  imputes  to  Richard  is  the  imprifonment  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Ann  Beauchamp  countefs  of  Warwick, 
mother  of  his  queen.  It  does  feem  that  this  great  lady 
was  very  hardly  treated  j  but  I  have  lhown  from  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Croyland,  that  it  was  Edward  the  Fourth,  not 
Richard,  that  {tripped  her  of  her  pofieffions.  Sue  was 
widow  too  of  that  turbulent  Warwick,  the  king-maker  j 
and  Henry  the  Seventh  bore  witnefs  that  die  was  faithfully 
loyal  to  Henry  the  Sixth.  Still  it  feems  extraordinary  that 
the  queen  did  not  or  could  not  obtain  the  enlargement  of 
her  mother.  When  Henry  the  Seventh  attained  the 
crown,  fhe  recovered  her  liberty  and  vaft  eftates  :  yet 
young  as  his  majefty  was  both  in  years  and  avarice,  for  this 
munificence  took  place  in  his  third  year,  ftill  he  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  faHhood  and  rapacity  of  his  nature  ;  for 
though  by  act  of  parliament  he  cancelled  the  former  a£t  that 
had  deprived  her,  as  again ifl  all  reafon ,  confcience ,  and  courfe 
of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  *,  and  re- 
ftored  her  pofi'efiions  to  her,  this  was  but  a  farce,  and  like 

*  Vide  Dugdale’s  Warwicklhire  in  Beauchamp.  . 
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liis  wonted  hypocrifyj  for  the  very  fame  3/ear  he  obliged  her 
to  convey  the  whole  edate  to  him,  leaving  her  nothing  but 
the  manor  of  Sutton  for  her  maintenance.  Richard  had 
married  her  daughter  $  but  what  claim  had  Henry  to  her 
inheritance  ?  This  attachment  of  Rous  to  the  houfe  of 
Beauchamp,  and  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Henry, 
would  make  his  teftimony  mold  fufpicious,  even  if  he  had 
guarded  his  work  within  the  rules  of  probability,  and  not 
rendered  it  a  contemptible  legend. 


Every  part  of  Richard's  Rory  is  involved  in  obfcurity  :  we 
neither  know  what  natural  children  he  had,  nor  wrhat  be¬ 
came  of  them.  Sandford  fays,  he  had  a  daughter  called 
Katherine,  whom  William  Herbert  earl  of  Huntingdon 
covenanted  to  marry,  and  to  make  her  a  fair  and  fufficient 
edate  of  certain  of  his  manors  to  the  yearly  value  of  200  1. 
over  and  above  all  charges.  As  this  lord  received  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  title  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  no  doubt  the 
poor  young  lady  would  have  been  facrificed  to  that  intered. 
But  Dugdale  feems  to  think  die  died  before  the  nuptials  were 
confummated  :  “whether  this  marriage  took  effedtornotlcan- 
u  not  fay  ;  for  fure  it  is  that  die  died  in  her  tender  years 
Drake  -f*  affirms,  that  Richard  knighted  at  York  a  natural  fon 


*  Baronage,  p.  258. 
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called  Richard  of  Gloucefter,  andfuppofesitto  be  the  fame  per- 
fon  of  whom  Peck  has  preferved  fo  extraordinary  an  account  Jr* 
But  never  was  a  fuppofition  worfe  grounded.  The  relation 
given  by  the  latter  of  himfelf,  was,  that  he  never  faw  the 
king  till  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth  ;  and  that 
the  king  had  not  then  acknowledged,  but  intended  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him,  if  victorious.  The  deep  privacy  in  which 
this  perfon  had  lived,  demonftrates  how  feverely  the  perfe¬ 
ction  had  raged  againft  all  that  were  connected  with  Rich¬ 
ard,  and  how  little  truth  was  to  be  expected  from  the  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  other  fide.  Nor  could  Peck’s  Richard  Planta- 
genet  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Richard  of  Glouceher,  for  the 
former  was  never  known  till  he  difcovered  himfelf  to  Sir 
Thomas  Moyle  ;  and  Hall  fays  that  king  Richard’s  natural 
fon  was  in  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Buck  fays,  that 
Richard  made  his  fon  Richard  of  Gloucefler,  captain  of  Ca¬ 
lais  3  but  it  appears  from  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  that  Richard’s  na¬ 
tural  fon,  who  was  captain  of  Calais,  was  called  John.  None 
of  thefe  accounts  accord  with  Peck’s  ;  nor,  for  want  of 
knowing  his  mother,  can  we  guefs  why  king  Richard  was 
more  fecret  on  the  birth  of  this  fon  (if  Peck’s  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet  was  truly  fo)  than  on  thofe  of  his  other  natural  child¬ 
ren.  Perhaps  the  trueft  remark  that  can  be  made  on  this 
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whole  dory  is,  that  the  avidity  with  which  our  hidorians 
fwallowed  one  grofs  ill-concodted  legend,  prevented  them 
from  defiring  or  daring  to  fift  a  fingle  part  of  it.  If  crumbs 
of  truth  are  mingled  with  it,  at  lead;  they  are  now  undif- 
tinguifhable  in  fuch  a  mafs  of  error  and  improbability. 

It  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Shakefpeare,  that  the 
ho ufe  of  Tudor  retained  all  their  Lancadrian  prejudices,  even 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  his  play  of  Richard  the 
Third,  he  feems  to  deduce  the  woes  of  the  houfe  of  York 
from  the  curfes  which  queen  Margaret  had  vented  againft 
them  ;  and  he  could  not  give  that  weight  to  her  curfes, 
without  fuppofing  a  right  in  her  to  utter  them.  This  indeed 
is  the  authority  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  combat.  Shake- 
fpeare’s  immortal  fcenes  will  exid,  when  fuch  poor  argu¬ 
ments  as  mine  are  forgotten.  Richard  at  lead:  will  be  tried 
and  executed  on  the  Rage,  when  his  defence  remains  on  dome 
obfcure  fhelf  of  a  library.  But  while  thefe  pages  may  ex¬ 
cite  the  curiofity  of  a  day,  it  may  not  be  unentertaining  to 
obferve,  that  there  is  another  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  that  may 
be  ranked  among  the  hidoric,  though  not  one  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  critics  and  commentators  have  difcovered  the  drift  of  it ; 
I  mean  The  Winter  Evenings  'Tale,  which  was  certainly  in¬ 
tended  (in  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth)  as  an  indirect 
apology  for  her  mother  Anne  Boleyn.  The  addrefs  of  the 

poet 
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poet  appears  no  where  to  more  advantage.  The  fubject  w as 
too  delicate  to  be  exhibited  on  the  ftage  without  a  veil  ;  and 
it  was  too  recent,  and  touched  the  queen  too  nearly,  for  the 
bard  to  have  ventured  lo  home  an  allufion  on  any  other 
ground  than  compliment.  The  unreafonable  jealoufy  of 
Leontes,  and  his  violent  conduit  in  confequence,  form  a  true 
portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  generally  made  the  law 
the  engine  of  his  boifterous  palhons.  Not  only  the  general 
plan  of  the  ftory  is  molt  applicable,  but  feveral  paffages  are 
fo  marked,  that  they  touch  the  real  hiftory  nearer  than  the 
fable.  Hermione  on  her  trial  fays, 

, - —for  honour, 

*Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  Hand  for. 

This  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  to  the  king  before  her  execution,  where  (he  pleads  for 
the  infant  princefs  his  daughter.  Mamillius,  the  young 
prince,  an  unnecelfary  charafter,  dies  in  his  infancy ;  but  it 
confirms  the  allufion,  as  queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  bore 
a  Hill-born  fon.  But  the  moft  linking  paffage,  and  which 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tragedy,  but  as  it  piftured  Eliza¬ 
beth,  is,  where  Paulina,  deferibing  the  new-born  princefs, 

and  her  likenefs  to  her  father,  fays,  fie  has  the  very  trick  of 
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his  frown.  There  is  one  fentence  indeed  fo  applicable,  both 

to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  that  I  fhould  fufpeCt  the  poet 

4  ’*""  1  *•*  *  ■  . 

inferted  it  after  her  death.  Paulina,  fpeaking  of  the  child, 

tells  the  king, 

- — - ’Tis  yours  ; 

And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 

So  like  you,  ’tis  the  worfc. — 

The  Winter  Evening’s  Tale  was  therefore  in  reality  a  fecond 
part  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

With  regard  to  Jane  Shore,  I  have  already  fhown  that  it 
was  her  connection  with  the  marquis  Dorfet,  not  with  lord 
Haftings,  which  drew  on  her  the  refentment  of  Richard. 
When  an  event  is  thus  wrefted  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a 
party,  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  truft  an  hifio- 
rian,  who  is  capable  of  employing  truth  only  as  cement  in  a 
fabric  of  fiction.  Sir  Thomas  More  tells  us,  that  Richard 
pretended  Jane  “  was  of  councell  with  the  lord  Haftings  to 
**  deftroy  him  ;  and  in  conclufion,  when  no  colour  could 
*l  fatten  upon  thefe  matters,  then  he  layd  ferioufly  to  her 
“  charge  what  fire  coud  not  deny,”  namely  her  adultery 
**  and  for  this  caufe,  as  a  godly  continent  prince,  cleane  and 
“  faultlefie  of  himfelf,  fent  out  of  heaven  into  this  vicious 
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“  world  for  the  amendment  of  mens  manners,  he  caufed  the 
“  bifliop  of  London  to  put  her  to  open  penance.” 

This  farcafm  on  Richard’s  morals  would  have  had  more 
weight,  if  the  author  had  before  confined  himfelf  to  deliver 
nothing  but  the  precife  truth.  He  does  not  feem  to  be  more 
exadt  in  what  relates  to  the  penance  itfelf.  Richard,  by  his 
proclamation,  taxed  miftrefs  Shore  with  plotting  treafon  in 
confederacy  with  the  marquis  Dorfet.  Confequently,  it  was 
not  from  defedt  of  proof  of  her  being  accomplice  with  lord 
Haftings  that  fihe  was  put  to  open  penance.  If  Richard 
had  any  hand  in  that  fentence,  it  was,  becaufe  he  had  proof 
of  her  plotting  with  the  marquis.  But  I  doubt,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  whether  her  penance  was  inflidted  by  Richard. 
We  have  feen  that  he  acknowledged  at  leaf!;  two  natural 
children  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  hints  that  Richard  was  far 
from  being  remarkable  for  his  chaftity.  Is  it  therefore  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  adted  fo  filly  a  farce  as  to  make  his  brother’s 
miftrefs  do  penance  ?  Mod  of  the  charges  on  Richard  are 
fo  idle,  that  inftead  of  being  an  able  and  artful  ufurper,  as 
his  antagonifts  allow,  he  mult  have  been  a  weaker  hypocrite 
than  ever  attempted  to  wrefl  a  fceptre  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
legal  pofiefior. 
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It  is  more  likely  that  the  churchmen  were  the  authors  of 
Jane’s  penance  ;  and  that  Richard,  interefted  to  manage  that 
body,  and  provoked  by  her  connection  with  fo  capital  an 
enemy  as  Dorfet,  might  give  her  up,  and  permit  the  clergy 
(who  probably  had  burned  incenfe  to  her  in  her  profperity) 
to  revenge  his  quarrel.  My  reafon  for  this  opinion  is 
grounded  on  a  letter  of  Richard  extant  in  the  Mufeum,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  fair,  unfortunate,  and  amiable 
Jane  (for  her  virtues  far  outweighed  her  frailty)  being  a  pri- 
foner,  by  Richard’s  order,  in  Ludgate,  had  captivated  the 
king’s  follicitor,  who  contracted  to  marry  her.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  the  letter  : 

Harl.  MSS,  No.  2378. 

By  the  KING. 

“  Right  reverend  fadre  in  God,  &c.  Signifying  unto 
€<  you,  that  it  is  fhewed  unto  us,  that  our  fervaunt  and  fol- 
“  licitor,  Thomas  Lynom,  merveilloufly  blinded  and  abufed 
“  with  the  late  (wife)  of  Willm  Shore,  now  being  in  Lud- 
“  gate  by  oure  commandment,  hath  made  contract  of  matry- 
“  mony  with  hir  (as  it  is  faid)  and  entendith,  to  our  full 
t(  grete  merveile,  to  procede  to  th’effeCt  of  the  fame.  We 
t(  for  many  caufes  wold  be  fory  that  hee  foo  fhulde  be  dif- 
t(  pofed.  Pray  you  therefore  to  fend  for  him,  and  in  that 
i(  ye  goodly  may,  exhorte  and  fture  hym  to  the  contrarye. 

**  And 
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(e  And  if  ye  finde  him  utterly  fet  for  to  marye  hur,  and  noen 
“  otherwife  will  be  advertifed,  then  (if  it  may  Hand  with 
«  the  lawe  of  the  churche)  We  be  content  (the  tyme  of 
“  mariage  deferred  to  our  comyng  next  to  London)  that 
“  upon  fufficient  fuertie  founde  of  hure  good  abering,  ye 
«  doo  fend  for  hure  keeper,  and  difcharge  him  of  our  faid 
“  commandment  by  warrant  of  thefe,  committing  hur  to 
«  the  rule  and  guiding  of  hure  fadre,  or  any  othre  by  your 
“  difcretion  in  the  mene  feafon.  Yeven,  &c. 

“  To  the  right  reverend  fadre  in  God,  &c.  the  bifhop  of 
“  Lincoln,  our  chauncellour.” 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  Richard  thought  it  inde¬ 
cent  for  his  follicitor  to  marry  a  woman  who  had  fuftered 
public  punifhment  for  adultery,  and  who  was  confined  by 
his  command — but  where  is  the  tyrant  to  be  found  in  this 
paper  ?  Or,  what  prince  ever  fpoke  of  fuch  a  fcandal,  and 
what  is  flronger,.  of  fuch  contempt  of  his  authority,  with  fo 
much  lenity  and  temper  ?  He  enjoins  his  chancellor  to  dif- 
fuade  the  follicitor  from. the 'match-— but  fhould  he  perfift— 
a  tyrant  would  have  ordered  the  follicitor  to  prifon  too— but 
Richard— Richard,  if  his  fervant  will  not  be  difluaded,  al¬ 
lows  the  match  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  commits  Jane— to 
whofe  cuftody  ?— Her  own  father’s.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  fome  holy  perfon  had  been  her  perfecutor,  and  not  fo 

patient  and  gentle  a  king.  And  I  believe  fo,  becaufe  of  the 

falvo 


falvo  for  the  church  :  “  Let  them  be  married,”  fays  Richard, 
“  if  it  may  (land  with  the  lawe  of  the  churche.” 

From  the  propofed  marriage,  one  fhould  at  firft  conclude 
that  Shore,  the  former  huiband  of  Jane,  was  dead  ;  but  by 
the  king’s  query,  whether  the  marriage  would  be  lawful  ? 
and  by  her  being  called  in  the  letter  the  late  wife  of  William 
Shore ,  not  of  the  late  William  Shore ,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that 
her  huiband  was  living,  and  that  the  penance  itfelf  was  the 
confequence  of  a  fuit  preferred  by  him  to  the  eccleiiailic 
court  for  divorce.  If  the  injured  huiband  ventured,  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  petition  to  be  feparated  from 
his  wife,  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  church  to  proceed 
farther,  and  enjoin  her  to  perform  penance,  efpecially  when 
they  fell  in  with  the  king’s  refentment  to  her.  Prichard’s 
proclamation  and  the  letter  above-recited  feem  to  point  out 
this  account  of  Jane’s  misfortunes ;  the  letter  implying,  that 
Richard  doubted  whether  her  divorce  was  fo  complete  as  to 
leave  her  at  liberty  to  take  another  huiband.  As  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  marriage,  and  as  Jane  to  her  death  retained  the 
name  of  Shore,  my  folution  is  corroborated  the  chancellor- 
biihop,  no  doubt,  going  more  roundly  to  work  than  the  king 
had  done.  Nor,  however  Sir  Thomas  More  reviles  Richard 
for  his  cruel  ufage  of  miilrefs  Shore,  did  either  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  kings  redrefs  her  wrongs,  though  fhe  lived  to  the 
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Eighteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  She  had  fown  her 
good  deeds,  her  good  offices,  her  alms,  her  charities,  in  a 
court.  Not  one  took  root ;  nor  did  the  ungrateful  foil  repay 
her  a  grain  of  relief  in  her  penury  and  comfortlefs  old  age. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  fever al  accufations  againft 
Richard  j  and  have  ffiown  that  they  reft  on  the  flighted;  and 
moft  fufpicious  ground,  if  they  reft  on  any  at  all.  I  have 
proved  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  foie  authorities 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  the  latter  inte- 
refted  to  blacken  and  mifreprefent  every  adlion  of  Richard  ; 
and  perhaps  driven  to  father  on  him  even  his  own  crimes.  I 
have  proved  that  More’s  account  cannot  be  true.  I  have 
fhown  that  the  writers,  contemporary  with  Richard,  either 
do  not  accufe  him,  or  give  their  accufations  as  mere  vague 
and  uncertain  reports  :  and  what  is  as  ftrong,  the  writers 
next  in  date,  and  who  wrote  the  earlieft  after  the  events  are 
faidto  have  happened,  aflert  little  or  nothing  from  their  own 
information,  but  adopt  the  very  words  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  was  abfolutely  miftakenor  mifinformed. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  canvafs  this  fub- 
jedt,  I  will  recapitulate  the  moft  material  arguments  that 
tend  to  difprove  what  has  been  averted  ;  but  as  I  attempt 
not  to  affirm  what  did  happen  in  a  period  that  will  ftili  re¬ 
ft  main 
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main  very  obfcure,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhall  not  be  thought 
either  fantaftic  or  paradoxical,  for  not  blindly  adopting  an: 
improbable  tale,  which  our  hiflorians  have  never  given  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  examine. 

What  miftakes  I  may  have  made  myfelf,  I  fhall  be  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  ;  what  weak  reafoning,  to  give  up  : 
but  I  fhall  not  think  that  a  long  chain  of  arguments,  of 
proofs  and  probabilities,  is  confuted  at  once,  becaufe  fome 
fmgle  fad  may  be  found  erroneous.  Much  lefs  fhall  I  be 
difpofed  to  take  notice  of  detached  or  trifling  cavils.  The 
work  itfelf  is  but  an  inquiry  into  a  fhort  portion  of  our  an¬ 
nals.  I  fhall  be  content,  if  I  have  informed  or  amufed  my 
readers,  or  thrown  any  light  on  fo  clouded  a  fcene  ;  but  I 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  a  period  thus  diflant  deferves  to 
take  up  more  time  than  I  have  already  bellowed  upon  it. 


It  feems  then  to  me  to  appear. 


That  Fabian  and  the  authors  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,, 
who  were  contemporaries  with  Richard,  charge  him  diredly 
with  none  of  the  crimes,  fince  imputed  to  him,  and  difcul- 
pate  him  of  others. 

That  John  Rous,  the  third  contemporary,  could  know  die 
fads  he  alledges  but  by  hearfay,  confounds  the  dates  of  them, 
o  dedicated 


i 
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•dedicated  his  work  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  is  an  author  to 
whom  no  credit  is  due,  from  the  lies  and  fables  with  which 
his  work  is  Hulled- 

That  we  have  no  authors,  who  lived  near  the  time,  but 
Lancaflrian  authors,  who  wrote  to  flatter  Henry  the  Seventh, 
or  who  fpread  the  tales  which  he  invented. 

That  the  murder  of  prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  was  committed  by  king  Edward  s  fervants,  and  is 
imputed  to  Richard  by  no  contemporary. 

That  Henry  the  Sixth  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower ;  that 
it  was  not  known  how  he  came  by  his  death  and  that  it 
was  againft  Richard  s  intereH  to  murdei  him. 

That  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  defended  by  Richard  j  that 
the  parliament  petitioned  for  his  execution  ;  that  no  author 
of  the  time  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  charge  Richard  with  being  the 
executioner  ;  and  that  king  Edward  took  the  deed  wholly  on 

himfelf. 

That  Richard’s  flay  at  York  on  his  brother’s  death  had  no 
appearance  of  a  deflgn  to  make  himfelf  king. 

R  2 


\ 


That 


That  the  ambition  of  the  queen,  who  attempted  to  ufurp 
the  government,  contrary  to  the  then  eftablifhed  cuflom  of 
the  realm,  gave  the  firft  provocation  to  Richard  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood  to  aflert  their  rights ;  and  that  Richard 
was  follicited  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  vindicate  thofe 
rights. 

That  the  preparation  of  an  armed  force  under  earl  Rivers, 
the  feizure  of  the  Tower  and  treafure,  and  the  equipment 
of  a  fleet,  by  the  marquis  Dorlet,  gave  occafion  to  the  princes 
to  imprifon  the  relations  of  the  queen  ;  and  that,  though  they 
were  put  to  death  without  trial  (the  only  cruelty  which  is 
proved  on  Richard)  it  was  confonant  to  the  manners  of  that 
barbarous  and  turbulent  age,  and  not  till  after  the  queen’s 
party  had  taken  up  arms. 

That  the  execution  of  lord  Haftings,  who  had  flrfl;  engag¬ 
ed  with  Richard  againft  the  queen,  and  whom  Sir  Thomas 
More  confefles  Richard  was  lothe  to  lofe ,  can  be  accounted  for 
by  nothing  but  abfolute  neceflity,  and  the  law  of  felf-defence. 

That  Richard’s  afiiimption  of  the  prote<5lorate  was  in  every 
refped:  agreable  to  the  laws  and  ufage  ;  was  probably  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  council  and 
5  peers, 
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peers,  and  was  a  firong  indication  that  he  had  then  no  thought 
of  queftioning  the  right  of  his  nephew. 

That  the  tale  of  Richard  afperfing  the  chaftity  of  his  own 
mother  is  incredible  ;  it  appearing  that  he  lived  with  her  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  lodged  with  her  in  her  palace  at  that 

' 

very  time. 

That  it  is  as  little  credible  that  Richard  gained  the  crown 
by  a  fermon  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  a  fpeech  of  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  if  the  people  only  laughed  at  thofe  orators. 

That  there  had  been  a  precontract  or  marriage  between 
Edward  the  Fourth  and  lady  Eleanor  Talbot  ;  and  that 
Richard’s  claim  to  the  crown  was  founded  on  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  of  Edward’s  children. 

That  a  convention  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  in¬ 
vited  him  to  accept  the  crown  on  that  title. 

That  the  enfuing  parliament  ratified  the  adt  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  confirmed  the  bafiardy  of  Edward’s  children. 

That  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  Richard’s  hav¬ 
ing  taken  no  meafures  before  he  left  London,  to  have  his 
nephews  murdered,  if  he  had  had  any  fuch  intention. 


That 


That  the  flory  of  Sir  James  Tirrel,  as  related  by  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More,  is  a  notorious  falfhood  ;  Sir  James  Tirrel  being 
at  that  time  mailer  of  the  horfe,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
walked  at  Richard’s  coronation. 


That  Tirrel’ s  jealoufy  of  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe  is  another 
palpable  falfhood  ;  Tirrel  being  already  preferred,  and  Rat¬ 
cliffe  abfent. 

That  all  that  relates  to  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury  is  no  lefs 
falfe  :  Brakenbury  either  being  too  good  a  man  to  die  fora 
tyrant  or  murderer,  or  too  bad  a  man  to  have  refufed  being 
his  accomplice. 

That  Sir  Thomas  More  and  lord  Bacon  both  confefs  that 
many  doubted,  whether  the  two  princes  were  murdered  in 
Richard’s  days  or  not  and  it  certainly  never  was  proved 
that  they  were  murdered  by  Richard’s  order. 

That  Sir  Thomas  More  relied  on  namelefs  and  uncertain 
authority  y  that  it  appears  by  dates  and  fadls  that  his  autho¬ 
rities  were  bad  and  falfe  ;  that  if  Sir  James  Tirrel  and  Digh- 
ton  had  really  committed  the  murder  and  confeifed  it,  and  if 
Perkin  Warbeck  had  made  a  voluntary,  clear,  and  probable 

confeifion 
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confeffion  of  his  impofture,  there  could  have  remained  no 
doubt  of  the  murder. 


That  Green,  the  namelefs  page,  and  Will  Slaughter,  hav¬ 
ing  never  been  cjpeftioned  about  the  murcier,  there  is  no  tea- 
fon  to  believe  what  is  related  of  them  in  the  fuppofed 


That  Sir  James  Tirrel  not  being  attainted  on  the  death  of 
Richard,  but  having,  on  the  contrary,  been  employed  in 
great  fervices  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  was  one  of  the  murderers.  That  lord  Bacon  owning  that 
Tirrel’s  confeffion  did  not  pleafe  the  king  fo  well  as  Digh- 
ton’s  ;  that  Tirrel’s  imprifonment  and  execution  fome  years 
afterwards  for  a  new  treafon,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  mere  fufpicion,  deftroy  all 
probability  of  his  guilt  in  the  fuppofed  murder  of  die  children. 

That  the  impunity  of  Dighton,  if  really  guilty,  was  fcan- 
dalous  ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  fuppofition  of 
his  being  a  falfe  witne.fs  to  ferve  Henry’s  caufe  againft  Perkin, 

Warbeck. 


tainder  againft  Richard,  wears  all  the  appearance  of  their 
not  having  been  murdered. 

That  Richard’s  tendernefs  and  kindnefs  to  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  proceeding  fo  far  as  to  proclaim  him  his  fuccelTor, 
betrays  no  fymptom  of  that  cruel  nature,  which  would  not 
flick  at  affaflinating  any  competitor. 

That  it  is  indubitable  that  Richard’s  firfl  idea  was  to  keep 
the  crown  but  till  Edward  theJFifth  fliould  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-four. 

That  with  this  view  he  did  not  create  his  own  foil  prince 
of  Wales  till  after  he  had  proved  the  baflardy  of  his  brother’s 
children. 

That  there  is  no  proof  that  thofe  children  were  murdered* 

That  Richard  made,  or  intended  to  make,  his  nephew  Ed^ 
ward  the  Fifth  walk  at  his  coronation. 

That  there  is  flrong  prefumption  from  the  parliament- roll 
and  from  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  that  both  princes  were 
living  fome  time  after  Sir  Thomas  More  fixes  the  date  of 
their  deaths. 


That 
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That  when  his  own  Son  was  dead,  Richard  was  fo  far  from 
intending  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  that  he  proclaimed  his  ne¬ 
phews,  firft  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  then  the  earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  his  heirs  apparent. 

That  there  is  not  the  lead  probability  of  his  having  poifoned 
his  wife,  who  died  of  a  languishing  diftemper  :  that  no  proof 
was  ever  pretended  to  be  given  of  it  ;  that  a  bare  fuppofition 
of  fuch  a  crime,  without  proofs  or  very  Strong  prefumptions, 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  credited. 

That  he  feems  to  have  had  no  intention  of  marrying  his 
niece,  but  to  have  amu.fed  her  with  the  hopes  of  that  match, 
to  prevent  her  marrying  Richmond. 

That  Buck  would  not  have  dared  to  quote  her  letter  as 
extant  in  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  library,  if  it  had  not  been 
there  :  that  others  of  Buck’s  aSTertions  having  been  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  fubfequent  difcoveries,  leave  no  doubt  of  his  vera¬ 
city  on  this  ;  and  that  that  letter  diSculpates  Richard  from 
poifoning  his  wife  ;  and  only  Shews  the  impatience  of  his 
niece  to  be  queen. 
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foil  was  living,  and  connived  at  the  appearance  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  to  feel  the  temper  of  the  nation. 

That  Henry  the  Seventh  certainly  thought  that  die  and  the 
earl  of  Lincoln  were  privy  to  the  exigence  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  and  that  Henry  lived  in  terror  of  his  appearance. 

That  the  different  conduct  of  Henry  with  regard  to  Lam¬ 
bert  Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  implies  how  different  an 
opinion  he  had  of  them  5  that,  in  the  firft  cafe,  he  ufed  the 
mofl  natural  and  moft  rational  methods  to  prove  him  an  im- 
poftor  5  whereas  his  whole  behaviour  in  Perkin’s  cafe  was 
myfterious,  and  betrayed  his  belief  or  doubt  that  Warbeck 

was  the  true  duke  of  York. 

That  it  was  morally  impoffible  for  the  duchefs  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-feven  years  to  inftruT  a  Fie- 
midi  lad  fo  perfectly  in  all  that  had  paffed  in  the  court  of 
England,  that  he  would  not  have  been  detected  in  few 

hours. 

‘  That  die  could  not  inform  him,  nor  could  he  know,  what 
had  paffed  in  the  Tower,  unlefs  he  was  the  true  duke  of 
York, 


That 
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That  if  he  was  not  the  true  duke  of  York,  Henry  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  confront  him  with  Tirrel  and  Dighton, 
and  the  impofture  mull:  have  been  difcovered. 

That  Perkin,  never  being  confronted  with  the  queen-dow¬ 
ager,  and  the  princeffes  her  daughters,  proves  that  Henry  did 
not  dare  to  truft  to  their  acknowledging  him. 

/ 

That  if  he  was  not  the  true  duke  of  York,  he  might  have 
been  dete&ed  by  not  knowing  the  queens  and  princeffes,  if 
fhown  to  him  without  his  being  told  who  they  were. 

That  it  is  not  pretended  that  Perkin  ever  failed  in  lan¬ 
guage,  accent,  or  circumftances  ;  and  that  his  likenefs  to 
Edward  the  Fourth  is  allowed. 

That  there  are  grofs  and  manifeft  blunders  in  his  pretend¬ 
ed  confeffion. 

That  Henry  was  fo  afraid  of  not  afcertaining  a  good  account 
of  the  purity  of  his  Englilh  accent,  that  he  makes  him  learn 

Englifh  twice  over. 

That  lord  Bacon  did  not  dare  to  adhere  to  this  ridiculous 
account }  but  forges  another,  though  in  reality,  not  muck 
more  credible. 

S  3  That 


That  a  number  of  Henry’s  befb  friends,  as  the  lord  cham¬ 
berlain,  who  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  knights  of  the 
garter,  and  men  of  the  faired;  characters,  being  perfuaded 
that  Perkin  was  the  true  duke  of  York,  and  dying  for  that  be¬ 
lief,  without  recanting,  makes  it  very  rafh  to  deny  that  he 
was  not  fo. 

That  the  proclamation  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera  againd  Jane 
Shore,  for  plotting  with  the  marquis  Dorfet,  not  with  lord 
Hadings,  dedroys  all  the  credit  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  to 
what  relates  to  the  latter  peer. 

In  diort,  that  Henry’s  character,  as  we  have  received  it 
from  his  own  apologids,  is  fo  much  worfe  and  more  hateful 
than  Richard’s,  that  w'e  may  well  believe  Henry  invented 
and  propagated  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  danders  againd 
Richard  :  that  Henry,  not  Richard,  probably  put  to  death 

the  true  duke  of  York,  as  he  did  the  earl  of  Warwick  :  and 

*  .  . 

that  we  are  not  certain  whether  Edward  the  Fifth  was  mur¬ 
dered  ;  nor,  if  he  was,  by  whofe  order  he  was  murdered. 

*•*  •  ’  ► 

After  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  is  fcarce  necedary  to  add  a 
word  on  the  fuppofed  difeovery  that  was  made  of  the  Ikele- 
tons  of  the  two  young  princes,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Two  Ikeletons  found  in  that  dark  abyfs  of  fo  many 

fecret 
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fee  ret  tranfadtions,  with  no  marks  to  afeertain  the  time,  the 
age  of  their  interment,  can  certainly  verify  nothing.  We 
mud  believe  both  princes  died  there,  before  we  can  believe 
that  their  bones  were  found  there  :  and  upon  what  that  be¬ 
lief  can  be  founded,  or  how  we  {hall  ceafe  to  doubt  whether 
Perkin  Warbeck  was  not  one  of  thofe  children,  I  am  at  a  lofs 
to  guefs. 

As  little  is  it  requifite  to  argue  on  the  grants  made  by 
Richard  the  Third  to  his  fuppofed  accomplices  in  that  mur¬ 
der,  becaufe  the  argument  will  ferve  either  way.  It  was 
very  natural  that  they,  who  had  taded  mod;  of  Richard’s 
bounty,  diould  be  fufpedted  as  the  indruments  of  his  crimes. 
But  till  it  can  be  proved  that  thofe  crimes  were  committed, 
it  is  in  vain  to  bring  evidence  to  (how  who  abided  him  in 
perpetrating  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  to 
think  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fifth  :  I  can  neither  en¬ 
tirely  acquit  Richard  of  it,  nor  condemn  him  ;  becaufe  there 
are  no  proofs  on  either  fide  ;  and  though  a  court  ofjudice 
would,  from  that  defedt  of  evidence,  abfolve  him  ;  opinion 
may  fluctuate  backwards  and  forwards,  and  at  lad  remain  in 
fufpenfe. 

For  the  younger  brother,  the  balance  feems  to  incline 
greatly  on  the  fide  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  as  the  true  duke  of 
3  York ; 


York  ;  and  if  one  was  faved,  one  knows  not  how  nor  why  to 
believe  that  Richard  deftroyed  only  the  elder. 


We  mud  leave  this  whole  dory  dark,  though  not  near  fo 
dark  as  we  found  it :  and  it  is  perhaps  as  wife  to  be  uncertain 
on  one  portion  of  our  hidory,  as  to  believe  fo  much  as  is  be¬ 
lieved  in  all  hidories,  though  very  probably  as  falfely  deli¬ 
vered  to  us,  as  the  period  which  we  have  here  been  examining. 


finis. 


ADDITION. 


The  following  notice,  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Stanley,  came  too  late  to  be  inferted 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  yet  ought  not  to 
be  omitted. 

After  the  death  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  his  widow,  the 
lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley, 
from  her  exquifite  beauty,  and  upon  account  of  her  hulband 
called  The  white  rofe  of  Scotland,  was  married  to  Sir  Matthew 
Cradock,  and  is  buried  with  him  in  Herbert’s  tile  in  .Swan- 
fea  church  in  Wales,  where  their  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen, 
with  this  infcription  in  ancient  charafters  : 

„  Here  lies  Sr  Mathie  Cradok  knight,  fume  time  deputie 
“  unto  the  right  honorable  Charles  Erie  of  Worcets  in  the 
«  countie  of  Glamorgan,  R.  Attor.  G.R.  Chauncelor  of  the 
«  fame,  fteward  of  Gower  and  Hilvei,  and  mi  ladie  Kate- 

154  rin  his  wife.” 

They  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Herbert,  fon  of  the  firft  earl  of  Pembroke  j  and  from 
that  match  are  defcended  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Powis, 
Hans  Stanley,  Efq;  George  Rice,  Etqs  &c. 

5 
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